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_ The 60-second 





Polaroids $28 
Super Shooter 
for the 

Super Colors. 


masterpiece. 


You never got 
this much yellow before 
in 60 seconds. 





Or whites this white. 


Or this much red. 


*Suggested List Price. © 1976 Polaroid Corporation. "Polaroid", ‘Pola r' and "SX-70"8 


This is Polaroid’s Super Color. It was taken with 
our Super Shooter Land camera. This remarkable 
camera costs only $28 yet actually uses 5 different 
kinds of instant film—and the most dramatic is 
our Polacolor 2. 


Special metallized dyes (the same dyes we de- 
veloped for our SX-70 film) now give your 60-sec- 
ond pictures an amazing brilliance—more red, 


more blue, more yellow, more green than you 


could ever get before. These colors are also sur- 
prisingly fade-resistant and last longer than most 
other amateur prints. 

The Super Shooter comes with an electric eye 
and electronic shutter for automatic exposures 
(for all 5 films), as well as a sharp 3-element focus- 
ing lens, and a built-in flashcube attachment with 
automatic advance. 

And $28 gets it all. 


STEVE NORTHUP 







CORRESPONDENT TALBOTT INTERVIEWING REAGAN ABOARD CAMPAIGN PLANE 


TTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The trumpets sounded, the drums were thumped, and the ju- 
bilant crowds burst out singing—to the tune of The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic—" Ronny, Ronny, Ronald Reagan, his truth goes march- 
ing on.” “I believe in miracles,” the former California Governor said 
during one of the celebrations last week, “but I also believe you've 
got to ootch them along a bit.” The resurrection of Reagan’s half- 
dead presidential campaign in four straight primary victories was un- 
deniably something of a miracle, but keeping watch on Reagan as he 
ootched it along required quite a bit of ootching on the part of the 
two dozen TIME correspondents assigned to different parts of the 
ever changing battlefield this year 

One typical shift last week moved the Washington bureau's Strobe 
Talbott, 30, who translated the Khrushchev memoirs, out into the 
Reagan campaign. Said Talbott: “I picked up the Reagan road show 
on Sunday in Indianapolis, and since then I've visited 14 cities and 
towns in four states and listened to Reagan do his thing at 31 rallies, 
fund raisers, press conferences, and town-hall meetings. He has quite 
a repertory of mother-in-law jokes, folk tales in an Irish brogue, 
farm stories involving cows and milk buckets, and by now I know 
them so well that I’ve even started to dream his opening jokes in my 
dreams—when I've had a chance to sleep, that is. My only casualty 
from this constant traveling, though, was the winding stem on my 
wristwatch, which I broke by resetting the watch so often for chang- 
es in time zones.” 

Campaigning with Reagan also meant hectic hours for National 
Political Correspondent Robert Ajemian, who interviewed the can- 
didate in a car driving through Shreveport, La., then boarded a plane 
that blew out a tire, and finally reached New York at 4 a.m. to de- 
liver his Q. and A. with Reagan. In Washington, Dean Fischer cov- 
ered the Ford side of this week’s cover stories 

Putting it all together each week is the task of the seven writers 
and eight reporter-researchers in the Nation section headed by Se- 
nior Editor Marshall Loeb, with the aid of Senior Editor Ronald 
Kriss, Says Loeb: “Few stories in recent history have had so many 
twists, turns and unexpected outcomes as this campaign. But maybe 
TIME readers are less surprised than other people because we've long 
been saying that the voters are in an independent mood, and this is 
an anything-can-happen year.” 
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Z What will it take 


to make jobs , 


_ _ for your 
e need to get unemployed > 
children? * 


people back onto business pay 
rolls —and the sooner the better 

earnings — earnings that can be 
invested in our operations and 


Right now, America needs 
that will encourage investors to 


millions of jobs. 
provide us additional money 
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But there’s also the challenge of a 
growing work force —young 
people reaching working age, and 
others entering the job market 
Your children and ours. That work 
force will grow by at least 1! 2 
million every year from now 
through 1980. 

What will it take to create new 
jobs for them? 


But this alone is not enough 
because under present Federal 
tax laws the government would 
take too much of any additional 
dollars we can earn. What we 
need now is Federal tax reform 
to help lower barriers to capital 











formation 
Money. The huge sums of money 1v'1975. Bethleheni’s eaminas ahert 
(investment capital) companies sere only 4.8% of revenues 


need to upgrade and expand 
their facilities. It’s those facilities 
that, when business picks up, 
maintain jobs and create new ones 
How much money's needed? The 
average investment to create a 
single new job opportunity in 
manufacturing is around $25,000 
today. It will be at least $35,000 

in 1980 

That multiplies out to $37! 2 
billion in capital investment today 
to create 1! 2 million new jobs 

By 1980, it will take an investment 
of $5212 billion 


Where will that moneycome from? 





The key to getting the money we 
need for expansion and improve 
ment of our plants is better 


Bethlehem 


The tax-writing committees of the 
U.S. Congress are studying the 
subject of “Capital Formation” 


costs of pollution control facilities 


Senators and Congressmar 


How you can help 
gear up the 
American economy 


in the year they are incurred, 

(4) eliminate the double taxation 
of corporate profits paid out as 
dividends 


For a free copy of the folder 
‘Project Mainspring — with your 
help it can wind up the American 
economy again.” write: Public 
Affairs Dept., Room 476-1 


Here are four tax measures which 
we believe the Congress should 


enact to encourage industrial If you agree that revisions in 





expansion and to create jobs 
(1) five-year capital recovery 
system, (2) 12% permanent invest 
ment tax credit, (3) write-off of the 


present Federal tax laws are 
needed to provide the additional 
capital for more and better jobs, 
we ask you to tell that to your 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, PA 18016 
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Take Me Out to the Ball Game 


To the Editors: 

Babe Ruth and Yankee Stadium 
symbolize the all-time greats of the na- 
tional game [April 26]. Babe Ruth start- 
ed his career as a pitcher, but in the 
American League today pitchers never 
come to bat. This great talent would nev- 
er have been discovered today. Let's get 
rid of that “designated hitter” rule and 
a new great batting talent might be dis- 
covered. 

Charles F. Post 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


Every time a batter gets a hit off 
Andy Messersmith or any other million- 
dollar pitcher, he should be given a raise 





simply because a million-dollar pitcher 
should be unhittable. 
Sunil Thomas 
Queens, N.Y. 


I applaud your return to coverage 

of the finer entertainments in life. 
Christine Childers 
St. Louis, Mo. 


When Tom Seaver bared his mus- 
cle, the Mets may have winced, but I 
bet millions of TIME’s female readers 
swooned. More! More! 

Kathe Anderson 
Washington, D.C. 


Having called their favorite sport 
the “Summer Game,” baseball fans may 
find it surprising to learn that Alaska 
has more than its fair share of fanatics 
and has produced more than its share 
of talent. 

One of the lead characters in your 
article, Tom Seaver, is a graduate of the 
Fairbanks semipro team, the Gold Pan- 
ners, and this year’s first major league 
draft choice, Steve Kemp, played for 
Fairbanks for the past two seasons. In 
all, nearly 40 major leaguers have played 


4 


for the Panners. The Fairbanks team 
won the National Baseball Congress 
championship in ‘72, °73 and °74, and 
nearly repeated in 1975 before being 
nosed out by those archrivals from the 
“Deep South,” the Anchorage Glacier- 
Pilots. 

Larry Gedney 

Ester, Alaska 





Million-Dollar Manager 

It looks like Mr. Hughes’ take-home 
average was more than $3.6 million a 
month during his working years [April 
19]. By what standard do they suddenly 

decide that he was a lousy manager? 
Bernard Mahon 
Rockville, Md. 


Howard Hughes trucked his HK-1 
flying boat (in pieces) to Long Beach 
Harbor, assembled it in a graving dock 
in Long Beach Harbor and flew the 
Spruce Goose in 1947, again in Long 
Beach Harbor—not Los Angeles Har- 
bor, as your captions twice incorrectly 
indicate. 

The Spruce Goose has been stored, 
and maintained, in a huge hangar in the 
Port of Long Beach ever since that time. 

Elmar Baxter 

Director of Public Relations 
The Port of Long Beach 
Long Beach, Calif. 





Crimes and Criminals 

Wilson's Essay “Crime and Punish- 
ment” [April 26] is typical of the shal- 
low analysis and rhetoric so popular 
with armchair criminologists. Those 
crimes most damaging to our society, 
corporate, white-collar, governmental 
and organized crimes, are conveniently 
ignored. The real criminals are not, as 
Wilson would have us believe, burglars, 
thieves, or those who have otherwise de- 
veloped “deformed personalities.” The 
real criminals are those who have ma- 
nipulated the growing interpenetration 
of the political and economic spheres of 
our society. 

Discussing crime in America in 
terms of fornication laws, Yale locks, 
and “unrelated roustabouts looking for 
fun and profit” is simplistic and mis- 
leading. 

Ivar O. Paur, Coordinator 

Institute of Public and Urban Affairs 

San Diego 





Question for Henry 


Criticizing and badgering the Com- 
munists in Italy [April 26] can only re- 
sult in one thing: alienation of the Ital- 
ians. There is some doubt whether the 





Italian Communists are allied with the 
Kremlin, but to expel Italy from NATO 
and the Common Market would force 
them to seek aid from the Soviet Union. 
Why play into Russia’s hands, Henry? 
Italy might turn out to be the Yugosla- 
via of Southern Europe rather than the 
Cuba of the Mediterranean. 
Guy Reel 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


I cannot understand the fear in the 
Western world over Italy’s becoming a 
Communist state. World Communism 
would be erased from the earth within 
two decades. Italians make the best 
saints, poets, gangsters and artists; they 
make very poor politicians and soldiers. 

I am very proud of my heritage but 
I think it is me the US. recognized 
Italy for what it is—our best “secret 
weapon.” 

Frank G. DeGiacomo 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Not an Adviser 


You say that “Ball ... is advis- 
ing Democratic Presidential Candidate 
Henry Jackson [April 26].” That is not 
correct. I am not advising any of the 
presidential candidates. 

George W. Ball 
New York City 





Elective Education 


It should come as no surprise that 
none of the 23 prospective Milwaukee 
jurors knew anything about the Nazis 
or their atrocities in World War II [April 
26). This is the predictable result of 
school systems that replace the required 
study of history with trashy courses in 
“social studies” and emphasize electives 
in such trendy subjects as consumerism 
and witchcraft. 

Gerald H. Early 
Major, U.S.A. 
Fort Bragg, N.C. 





Rate War 


The troubled airlines of the nation, 
already losing $110 million, will face 
even greater storms if the Government's 
plan for deregulation is approved [April 
19). Sure, fares will go down in the rate 
battle that will ensue, but so will the air- 
lines. We will end up with an incred- 
ible array of fly-by-nights offering 
“cheapies,” until eventually all carriers 
go under, and then the country will be 
left the single alternative of a nation- 
alized airline. 

J. Merrick Fowler 

Vice President’ 

Pacific American Airlines 
Tokyo 





A Vote for Silber 


The statement that Boston Univer- 
sity faculty, stars and incompetents 
alike, favor John Silber’s dismissal 


TIME, MAY 17, 1976 


With the 115, Sony technology has created 
the all-purpose black and white portable 
It's compact enough to take anywher 
ig enough to stay home and 


Since it has an optional battery p 
or auto/boat adaptor, you can ta 
icnicking or sig 
herever, it will co 
screen is 1] inches (measured 


a trademark of Sony Corp 


Or plug it in and enjoy it anywhere around 
the house 

In addition to its glare-free screen, the 
115 has something thats rather rare in port- 
able black and whites. It has all solid-state cir- 
cuitry for more dependable, trouble-free 
viewing 

Get the big picture? 

You will —inside and out 
1€ all-purpose portable 


on the Sony 115, 
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Determined That Cigarette Smo 
Is Dangerous to Your Health 









Filter: 20 mg. “tar”, 1.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 








FORUM 


{April 26] is false. Whether I qualify as 

incompetent or star, I am, like many 

Boston University faculty, strongly in fa- 

vor of continuing Silber, and against dis- 

sident deans and faculty, most of whom 

have opposed and obstructed every ef- 

fort to improve the quality of Boston 

University 

The loss of ten deans would not leave 

a ripple; Silber’s loss would irreparably 
damage Boston University 

William Arrowsmith 

Professor of Classics 

Boston University 

Boston 
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Piercing the Page 
Oh TIME, your bony fingers pierce 
the page 
ind render voices silent with each 
jab 
You count with one hand tied behind 
your ear, 
Ignoring poets many watch and wait 
for 
{llow us one more breath to speak 
And then 
Perhaps we ll rise 
With Will 
ind sing again 
Do you read me?) 
Grayce Rychards 
Newmarket, N.H 


The statement that “poetry is a pres- 
tigious loss-leader on publishers’ lists 
is quite understandable in view of what 
passes for poetry today 

There might still be a market for a 
Robert Burns or a Robert Frost, if one 
could be found 

James C. Hepler 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa 





Speedy Pythonophile 
Regarding T.E. Kalem’s article con- 
cerning Monty Python Live! |April 26] 
What bumblingly inefficient corpsman 
is responsible for the picture captions? 
As any Pythonophile could detect with 
horrifyingly God-awful speed, the young 
Briton identified as one Neil Innes is 
none other than charter Python mem 

ber Michael Palin 

Karen J. Gagliano 
Warminster, Pa 





What Might Have Been 


When I saw All the President's Men 
{March 29] I thought if Germany had 
had a Bradlee, Woodward and Bernstein 
—not to forget Sirica—maybe, just 
maybe, we might have been spared 
World War II 

America, you are indeed a very 
unique country 

Mr. & Mrs. R.L. DeFreitas 
Scarborough, Ont., Canada 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Outpertorm The Market 






New issue! 
Uncovers 74 sound investment 
opportunities 


Just published! 


Packed with 16 pages of news, facts, 
analyses, recommendations. Suggests 
what to do. And what not to. Includes: 


Signs of strength 


An in-depth look at an industry on the 
move: appliances. Plus a review of the 
Dow Jones Industrials, where there may 
be room for significant growth. And what 
conditions could start the Dow climbing. 


Tax-sheltered retirement plans 


How employees without pension plans 
can invest up to $1500 tax-deferred dol- 
lars a year for retirement. What the 
Government rules are. How to get started. 


More opportunities 


Our Research Department has come up 
with what we think are attractive buys: 
6 blue chips for appreciation. Plus 6 high- 
yielding stocks. 6 undervalued over-the- 
counter stocks. Plus investments for 
income. And more. 


Mail today for free copy! “Investments For a Changing Economy ” 
Merrill Lynch Service Center, P.O. Box 700, Nevada, Iowa 50201. 
Please rush me your latest report on solid investment opportunities. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Starving the Candidates 


When the Supreme Court invalidat- 
ed the Federal Election Commission. it 
also threw a lot of presidential candi 
dates into a financial limbo—they were 
unable to collect after March 22 the 
matching funds promised by the austere 
new campaign laws. With their cash- 
boxes rapidly emptying and no federal 
money to bail them out, a number of 
candidates dropped out of active cam- 
paigning. With crucial primaries coming 
up, Ronald Reagan has formally applied 
for $557,000 from the FEC but has no 
way to get aLit 

Facing a critical situation, Congress 
acted characteristically: it dawdled over 
the bill to reactivate the commission, de- 
clining even to shorten its 12-day Easter 
recess, while one candidate after anoth- 
er went broke. Congress finally bestirred 
itself last week to reconstitute the FEC, 
but its legislation may still have a way to 
go before becoming law. Gerald Ford 
has serious constitutional reservations 
about the bill—it allows either house of 
Congress to veto FEC regulations, and 
that may be an abridgment of executive 
authority. Ronald Reagan, among oth- 
ers, thinks the bill gives labor too much 
and business too little influence in cam- 
paign financing; as a result, he opposes 
it, even though he badly needs the funds 
it would release. At week's end President 
Ford was sull pondering whether to sign 
or veto the bill. The new delay, of course 
did nothing to improve his opponent's 
condition 


The Big Snitch 


Big Brother, move over. If the self- 
proclaimed Peoples Bicentennial Com 
mission—currenlUly waging a revolution 
against Big Business rather than George 
I1]—has its way, secretaries will be tat- 
Uing on corporate executives, and in 
stead of grilling steaks at dinnertume 
wives will be grilling their husbands 
The kids have not yet been invited to 
join the big snitch, but wait 

The PBC’s first brainstorm along 
these lines was an offer to pay $25,000 to 
any secretary whose boss is imprisoned 
as a result of her information. Now PBC 
has sent out 24,000 letters to executives 
wives, Suggesting that they ask their hus 
bands if they or any colleagues have 
been involved in criminal activity. To 
1,000 wives of the corporate créme de la 
créme, tape cassettes have also been 
mailed. These tapes carry the voice of 
PBC Founder Jeremy Rifkin, 32, a Har- 
vard-educated anti-establishmentarian 
‘Would your husband inform the au- 
thorities if he were aware of illegal con- 
duct among friends and associates? 
asks Rifkin. “Would you inform the au 
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thorities if you uncovered such informa 
tion? What better time than this evening 
to start such a discussion?” And. per- 
haps, to end a marriage? 

PBC Co-Chairman Ted Howard con- 
cedes thal response to the campaign thus 
far has been minimal. Nonetheless. he 
adds, “there is discussion around the cor 
porate watercoolers of America like 
never before.” Now, if only those wa- 
tercoolers could be bugged 


Heading for Cover 


The National Rifle Association, the 
lobby that has shot down almost all fed- 
eral gun-control legislation. is planning 
to move its headquarters out of Wash- 
ington, D.C. In explaining the shift to a 
still undisclosed site, N.R.A. President 
Merrill Wright lists a number of rea- 
sons, mostly economic. Crime, he con- 
tends, “is far down the line.” 

But is it, really? In various crimes 
of violence in Washington since 1974, 
one of N.R.A.’s lobbyists was shot to 
death, another employee was shot and 
wounded, and others have been robbed 
at gunpoint. Of course, the lobbyists will 
have to remain in the capital to fight 
gun control, including a mild ban, re- 
cently approved by the House Judiciary 
Committee, on the manufacture and im- 
port of cheap Saturday-night specials 


Beware the Boom 


Few joys are unalloyed any more 
in an increasingly self-critical age. The 
cigarette, the fried egg and the bacon 
the automobile, the toy with lead-based 
paint—all have been judged to be as 
pernicious as they are pleasurable. Now 
the boom has fallen on the economic 
boom. Time was when the word con- 
noted something unqualifiedly positive 
as in “booming industry” and “boom 
times.” But because a boom all too 
often leads to inflation and then to 
bust, Data Resources Inc., an economic 
consulting firm in Massachusetts, has 
set up a “DRI Boom Monitor” to alert 
subscribers when a healthy recovery 
shows signs of turning into an unsus- 
tainable boom 

This early warning system, made 
possible by computer analysis of a va- 
riety of indicators, will take the temper- 
ature of every economic advance. DRI 
President Otto Eckstein, a Harvard pro- 


fessor and member of TIME’s Board of 


Economists, rates the temperature of the 
current recovery to be near normal, al- 
though he notes that optimistic business- 
men are scrambling to stock their 
shelves and supply bottlenecks are be- 
ginning to show up. But the question re- 
mains whether the boom index will real- 
ly be able to warn of a dangerously rising 
temperature before it is already too high 
to be cooled down 
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Republican 
umble 


In just seven startling days, 
Campaign 1976 gyrated wildly. The 
breakaway surge of Jimmy Carter had 
transformed the crowded Democratic 
race into what looked to be a one-man 
romp the rest of the way. Then an as- 
tonishing string of four straight prima- 
ry victories suddenly revived the near 
hopeless candidacy of Ronald Reagan 
throwing the fight for the Republican 
nomination into a bruising, free-swing- 
ing rumble 

Reversing roles, the party that likes 
to think of itself as the more orderly and 
dignified was now in chaos. Would the 
battered Gerald Ford and the newly 
confident Reagan cut each other up so 
badly that Democrat Carter could 
breeze to the presidency in November? 
Sensing that possibility, would Repub- 
licans eventually reject both men and 
nominate somebody else, a healer and 
more likely winner. in Kansas City in 
July? 

The prospect of a convention dead- 
lock was savored by former Texas Gov- 
ernor John Connally, a_ spellbinding 
speaker who hankers to be President 
But it still seemed unlikely that the Re- 
publican delegates, basically the same 
kind of conservatives who nominated 
Barry Goldwater in 1964 and only 
grudgingly accepted Richard Nixon in 
1968, would give their nomination to a 
Democratic turncoat. It seemed far 
more unlikely that the Republican Con- 
vention would move to Vice President 
Nelson Rockefeller, still a pariah to the 
party's dominant right wing. Yet Rocke- 
feller will control most of the huge New 
York delegation (154 delegates, making 
up 7% of the convention's votes), and 
he might even be able to determine the 
outcome. No one knows what he might 
ask for in return 


eagan. helped by the ballots of 


frustrated former voters for 

George Wallace, moved ahead 

of President Ford last week in 
firm delegates to the convention, 365 
to 294. Sixteen tough primaries lay 
ahead, including nine in Southern and 
Western states where Reagan would 
normally be strong. Ford, though still 
a shaky favorite to win the nomination 
in the end, could not even be sure of car 
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rying his home state of Michigan on 
May 18 

The Reagan rebound inspired a 
most unusual scene in the Cabinet Room 
of the White House on the agonizing 
morning after last week’s primaries 
Ford's face was drawn and haggard as 
he walked into his regular weekly meet- 
ing with Republican congressional lead- 
ers. “He’s been up late watching the 
returns,” mused one of them. Indeed 
he had—and the news from Indiana, 
Georgia and Alabama had all been 
bad. The legislators rose as they al- 
ways do, but this time did something 
unusual: they broke into applause. At 
a moment when the President was 
down, they wanted to show their sup- 
port and affection. Delighted, Ford 
grinned through his unaccustomed role 
as a loser 


he session at first seemed to be 

a mutual pep rally. “Anybody 

who gets the impression that 

were going to quil Is crazy as 
hell,” declared Ford. Sounding like 
Knute Rockne at half time in a Reagan 
movie, he added: “We're coming out 
fighting. We'll be there in Kansas City 
to the end. And we're going to win! 
The leaders applauded again 

Spontaneously, Lllinois Congress- 
man John Anderson moved “that the 
joint Senate-House Republican leader- 
ship of the Congress stand unswervingly 
and unstintingly behind the President 
and in firm support of his bid for nom- 
ination.” Texas Senator John Tower sec- 
onded the motion. Republican Senate 
Leader Hugh Scott declared it carried 
unanimously. No one openly admitted 
that a President who requires a vote of 
confidence from his own party's key leg- 
islators ts in deep trouble. “We all sensed 
he was a little down in the dumps,” An- 
derson explained later. “We wanted to 
pick his spirits up.” 

But the concern of the G.O.P. lead- 
ers over Ford’s campaign could not be 
quelled by cheerleading, and soon the 
discussion turned more serious It 
seems to me that we have to talk rather 
plainly,” said House Republican Leader 
John Rhodes, who will preside over the 
G.O.P. National Convention. “I don't 
relish the idea of the US. having the 





A SKICAP IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A HELMET FROM NOTRE DAME 





But no kisses for babies, no busses for baton twirlers, a cool and professional style. 


choice of Jimmy Carter or Ronald Rea- 
gan.” He went on: “There are issues 
being bandied around—like the Panama 
Canal. It didn't help any to have the ne- 
gotiations resumed three days before the 
Texas primary.” It didn’t do any good 
having |Secretary of State Henry] Kis- 
singer in Africa a week before. We have 
to develop a new and more responsive 
strategy.” Although Rhodes did not say 
so at the meeting, he wants Kissinger 
to announce that he would not be part 
ofa second Ford Administration 

The leaders agreed that the ques- 
tion of future U.S. control over the Pan 
ama Canal was a phony issue, no more 
valid than the argument in the John 
Kennedy—Richard Nixon race in 1960 
over whether the U.S. should have de- 
fended the Nationalist Chinese islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu. Rhodes told Ford 
to stop “chasing this goddam rainbow 
of the Panama Canal.” He meant Ford 
should stop talking about it 

The legislators urged him to be more 
“presidential,” to stop responding to 
each Reagan attack and take an “af- 
firmative” and “statesmanlike” stance. 
emphasizing—as they felt he had failed 
to do so far—his best issues: peace. eco- 
nomic recovery and the restoration of in- 
tegrity to the White House. They hint- 
ed that he had a lot of lightweights 
among his aides, that he needs new 
speechwriters and stronger staff support 
Gently, they warned that he should not 
shift too far to the right, since there was 
no way to “oul-Reagan Reagan.” 

With a touch of self-pity, Ford told 
the leaders: “You'd think we'd get some 
benefit from what we've done to improve 
the economy. But people are happy 
about the economy, and they've got time 
to talk about these non-issues.” Ford was 
appalled at the possibility of a Reagan 
presidency. Said a White House aide of 
Ford: “He is convinced that it would 

Actually. the negotiations had not resumed at 


that ume. Ambassador-at-Large Ellsworth Bun 
ker had made a preparatory visit to Panama 
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not be good for the party or the coun- 
try. So he is going to fight.” 

In the shaken White House, how- 
ever, the old talk of a first-ballot nom- 
inauon was replaced by cold fear that 
the nomination might be lost. By con 
trast, Reagan, who had seemed almost 
embarrassed in victory and downplayed 
his successes at first, switched tactics 
A day after his triple wins, he held a 
post-midnight meeting with his cam- 
paign advisers tn a hotel room at Shreve- 
port, La. Explained one of the group 
‘Reagan decided it was time to start 
sounding like a winner. We don’t want 
our modest public expectations to get 
in the way of what's happening.” At 
planeside in Shreveport the next morn- 
ing, Reagan for the first time predicted 
that he may well have “enough dele- 
gates to win on the first ballot.” 

That is a long way from happening 
But if it did, Ford would suffer the ig 
nominy of becoming the first President 
since Republican Chester Alan Arthur 
in 1884 to seek his party's nomination 
for a new term and fail to get it. Al- 
ready he has become the first President 
to lose multiple primary elections since 
Republican William Howard Taft lost 
twelve such contests. nine of them to 
Theodore Roosevelt, in 1912—yet Taft 
fought on to win the nomination 


pen. decent and in some 

ways politically courageous, 

Ford does not seem to de- 

serve such treatment. He 

has pursued detente, an agreement on 

strategic nuclear weapons and the Pan- 

ama Canal negotiatuions—all basically 

sound positions—in the face of Reagan's 

harsh attacks. Last month Ford, an ad 

vocate of free trade, refused to give spe- 

cial protection to the domestic shoe in- 

dustry against foreign competition, 

despite heavy pressure from the indus- 
try’s political friends on Capitol Hill 

The rise of Reagan, the spectacular 

triumph of Carter and the unpredictabil- 


A FIRE CHIEF'S HAT IN FLORIDA 





ity of so many of the primaries have un- 
dermined the confidence of the politi- 
cal professionals in detecting just what 
is happening in this volatile election 
year, Clearly. the voters are in an in- 
dependent, anti-Washington mood, and 
they are voting for “outsiders” who are 
not tainted by “politics as usual.” En- 
dorsements by top political leaders have 
meant little. Labor leaders have failed 
to deliver their rank-and-file votes. The 
winning candidates are sweeping across 
voling blocs whether by age, income or 
ethnic background. Voters, it seems, are 
rebelling against something 

Carter in a big way and Reagan with 
increasing skill seem to have found a 
means to ride the currents running in the 
land. To be sure, the Reagan surge has 
largely taken place on congenial, conser- 
vative territory. Yet in the May | Texas 
primary, his smashing shutout of Ford 
(96 delegates to 0) defied any simple 
ideological analysis. Normally, Ford 
should have been able to win at least 
some of the state’s more liberal! districts 
in Dallas and Austin. Reagan's three 
victories last week were also impressive 
Summaries 

INDIANA. A surprising 624,032 vot- 
ers cast ballots in the Republican pri- 
mary—the highest G.O.P. total ever in 
that state. They gave Reagan an upset 
§1%-to-49°7 victory and 45 delegates to 
Ford's nine. This was despite the fact 
that nearly all of the state’s well-orga- 
nized Republican machine was behind 
Ford, including Governor Ous Bowen 
and 95° of all the county chairmen 
Ford workers made more than 150,000 
telephone calls to get out votes for the 
President: on the basis of these calls, his 
organization had expected that Ford 
would net about 59° of the total 

GEORGIA. Ford had virtually con- 
ceded the state to Reagan. since Geor- 
gia’s Republicans are attuned to Rea- 
gan’s brand of conservatism. The 
President made only one half-day trip to 
Atlanta suburbs. Reagan spent two days 
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A PANAMA HAT IN WASHINGTON 


On an agonizing morning after triple defeats, an unusual vote of confidence in the Cabinet Room. 


in the state. Yet Reagan's 68%-to-32% 
swamping of Ford and his capture of all 
48 delegates proved a worse drubbing 
than the White House had foreseen 

ALABAMA. In George Wallace's 
home state, no profound analysis of Rea- 
gan’s victory was necessary. He cap- 
tured all 37 delegates. The Alabama 
G.O.P. is even more conservative than 
are Wallace’s Democrats. Cross-over 
voting of such Democrats aided Reagan 
although Ford had no chance anyway 

More than just cross-over voting up- 
set the politicians’ calculations in these 
primaries. Thousands of independents 
who usually shun the primaries of both 
parties, jumped into the Republican bat- 
tle. since that suddenly was where the 
action was. Yet the voting by Demo- 
crats in the G.O.P. contests posed a more 
difficult problem for Ford's strategists 
Indeed, there is no effective way to stop 
it from happening elsewhere 

Reagan and his workers have open- 
ly courted this vole, angering regular 
Republican leaders and other Ford 
backers. The huge Indiana G.O.P. vote 
indicated that as many as 53,000 Dem- 
ocrats and independents may have 
opted for the more exciting Republican 
race. Without cross-overs, Reagan 
would not have carried Indiana, and this 
vote was also decisive for him in Geor- 
gia. Democrats in the state who had 
given Wallace a whopping 535,550 votes 
in the 1968 general election, for exam 
ple, this year cast only 60,000 votes for 
George; many of those former Wallace 
voters went to Reagan 

Reagan's pitch to disenchanted 
Democrats has been sophisticated. He 
says he is seeking to forge “a new ma- 
jority” of Republicans, Democrats and 
independents and wants to give Wal- 
lace-leaning Democrats “something to 
vote for, not against.” In Parkersburg, 
W. Va., last week, several posters at a 
Reagan rally urged: VOTE REPUBLI- 
CRATS—WALLACE AND REAGAN. In 
now critical Michigan, Ford has never 
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run for statewide office, and Reagan’s 
campaign director, State Senator John 
Welborn, is appealing openly for Dem- 
ocratic votes. Michigan Republican 
Chairman William McLaughlin is 
“shocked, stunned and damned angry” 
by this pitch for cross-overs, adding: “It's 
going to destroy the two-party system. 
and it will destroy the Republican Par- 
ty if this continues to happen.” 


ogers Morton, Ford's nation- 
al campaign director, blamed 
cross-over voting for the Pres- 
ident’s loss in Indiana but ad- 
mitted he did not know what to do about 
it in future primaries. The more suspi- 
cious presidential aides claimed that not 
only were Wallace workers giving vot- 
ing lists to Reagan’s staff, but in some 
caucus states, liberal Democrats were 
even packing G.O.P. meetings to back 
Reagan, who they think will be easier 
to beat than Ford in November. Citing 
busloads of new faces at precinct meet- 
ings in New Mexico, a White House aide 
asked: “Is it an effort to ensure that Rea- 
gan is the Democrats’ opponent?” Rea- 
gan’s aides denied chicanery 
Many Democrats, of course, were 
chuckling over the Ford quandary. For 
years, Republicans had crossed over to 
vote for Wallace in Democratic prima- 
ries and thus embarrass the regular 
Democratic candidates. Now, since Car- 
ter had knocked out Wallace, the net- 
tlesome Alabama Governor had become 
a migraine for Ford 
To credit Wallaceite Democrats 
with Reagan’s new-found success, how- 
ever, would be a gross exaggeration 
With a few exceptions, Reagan had been 
pushing the unelected President hard all 
along the primary trail. If the former 
California Governor's aides had not 
forecast a substantial victory over Ford 
in the opening New Hampshire prima- 
ry, Reagan’s 49% of the vote would have 
seemed a real jolt to the President. Un- 
sure of the issues and on the defensive 


because of his promise to cut the fed- 
eral budget by $90 billion and his ill- 
defined proposals for reforming Social 
Security financing. Reagan failed at first 
to attack Ford effectively. He took an ex- 
pected trouncing in Massachusetts, a po- 
tentially fatal one in Florida. and was 
overpowered in Illinois 

Reagan aides now concede privately 
that despite his repeated vow to plunge 
on right through to the convention, he 
seriously considered folding up his can- 
didacy before the North Carolina pri- 
mary on March 23. Ford's strategists 
had none too subtly urged him to do so 
That was a mistake: it served only to 
stiffen Reagan's resolve. The North Car- 
olina election is now viewed by the Rea- 
gan staff as the most critical point in 
his campaign. Ford's aides admit that 
they goofed by not working hard enough 
there. But Reagan fought on, dropping 
the “Eleventh Commandment” (Thou 
shalt not smite a fellow Republican) and 
assailing Ford sharply on foreign pol- 
icy. And he won, 52% to 46°, stem 
ming the tide of losses 

That win gave Reagan new confi 
dence—and brought him a mysterious 
telegram that read: “Congratulations 
You certainly fooled the pollsters 
Dick.” No one knew whether it 
from the former President or a prank 
but Reagan quickly crumpled it to keep 
anyone from asking, He then made such 
a fuss over not being allowed to buy 
prime television time that NBC yielded 
and Reagan's nationwide half-hour 
speech on March 31 laid out his new 
themes of attacking Secretary Kissinger 
détente and US. military preparedness 
(see following stories), The speech net- 
ted $1 million in contributions 

Reagan also exploited what hardly 
had been a burning issue until he picked 
it up: U.S. control of the Panama Ca- 
nal. He started blasting the fact that 
both the Nixon and Ford Administra- 
tions had been negotiating a new treaty 
with Panama on the canal and its ten- 
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THE NATION 

mile-wide zone, which the U.S. secured 
under gunboat pressure in 1903. Sensi- 
bly, Ford is willing to yield outright 
domination of the canal, but the move 
would be gradual and not completed un- 
til the next century (TIME, April 26). 
Even then, according to the Ford-Kis- 
singer position, the U.S. would retain 
passage rights, share operational duties, 
and help defend the canal. 

Repeatedly and erroneously, Rea- 
gan has insisted that the Canal Zone is 
“just as much sovereign U.S. territory 
as Alaska.” In fact, no treaty ever grant- 
ed the U.S. complete sovereignty. Wash- 
ington has been paying an annual user 
fee of $2.3 million to Panama, and that 
country’s General Omar Torrijos Her- 
rera, a military dictator, has been ma- 
neuvering to restrain outraged Panama- 
nians from rioting over this vestige of 
Yankee imperialism. Wrong-headed as 
it is, Reagan’s jingoism on the canal has 
apparently struck a nerve among parts 


Needed to nominate: 1,130 


_ Needed to nominate: 1,505 


gan’s following grew. His acting expe- 
rience served him well. He was punchi- 
er, funnier, more dramatic than Ford, 
yet at the same time he seemed cooler, 
more professional and dignified than the 
President. Unlike Ford, he usually re- 
fused to kiss babies or buss baton twirl- 
ers. Last week in Nebraska and Loui- 
siana, he stood back as enthusiasts held 
up infants for a smooch, explaining: “I 
come in contact with so many people in 
the course of a day, and there are so 
many strange bugs going around.” 
Groused a disappointed father in 
Shreveport: “Damn. The kid has already 
had all those bugs, but he’s never been 
kissed by a presidential candidate.” 

The often aloof Reagan also passes 
up many waiting crowds. In Fort 
Wayne, Ind., he rushed past a cheering 
group of well-wishers. “We've been 
waiting 20 minutes in the freezing cold,” 
complained one woman. Reagan point- 
ed to his wristwatch to indicate he was 
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of the electorate, arousing post-Viet 
Nam sentiments that the U.S. should not 
be pushed around in its own hemisphere 
by, in Reagan's words, “a tinhorn dic- 
tator.” Insists Reagan: “The Latin 
American countries have a respect for 
macho. | think if the United States re- 
acts with firmness and fairness, we 
might not earn their love, but we would 
earn their respect.” 


espite his lack of experience in 

foreign affairs, Reagan feels ca- 

pable of bringing similar tough- 

ness into effective dealings with 

the Soviet Union. He concedes that “it 

may sound rather ridiculous as a com- 

parison,” but claims that his experience 

as negotiator for the Screen Actors Guild 

in Hollywood's earlier days (“I sat op- 

posite some rather opinionated figures 

there, the old robber barons who cre- 

ated the picture business”) prepares him 
for bargaining with world leaders. 

As he hammered at his issues, Rea- 
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running late—but he actually was on 
schedule. In his chartered yellow 
Hughes Airwest DC-9 (nicknamed the 
Big Banana), he rarely loosens his neck- 
tie or takes off his suit coat. 

Once the houselights go on and Rea- 
gan faces a crowd, however, he is all 
charm and good humor. Given an old 
football helmet last week at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame (where red, white 
and blue banners proclaimed WELCOME 
BACK GIPPER), Reagan turned the event 
into a neat jab at his opponent: “When 
I played football, I wore one.” He dis- 
armed an audience there hostile to his 
stand against legalizing marijuana, ar- 
guing that marijuana is the successor to 
alcohol as “the crutch” of the younger 
generation, adding: “But wouldn’t it be 
nice if some time there was a genera- 
tion that didn’t need any crutch at all.” 
His young audience burst into cheers. 
Reagan can twist even a flub into a re- 
covering quip. Asked if a President's 
term should be limited, he stumbled: 


eA pe Oe 


“There has been talk about a single six- 
year sentence—er, term.” When the 
laughter died down, he said: “You can 
see I have no illusions about the job.” 

Reagan’s more serious formal lines 
are also delivered with well-timed zip. 

ON GOVERNMENT SPENDING: “The 
Government in Washington is spending 
some $7 million every minute I talk to 
you.* There’s no connection between my 
talking and their spending, and if they'll 
stop spending, I'll stop talking.” 

ON NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE: 
“I'm ag’in it. I don’t think you can so- 
cialize the doctor without socializing the 
patient.” 

ON WASHINGTON: “I don’t be- 
lieve Washington is the answer. I think 
Washington is the problem. Big Gov- 
ernment makes small people, and what 
we need is big people making Govern- 
ment smaller.” 

The Reagan crowds respond readily 
to his smooth style. Ford, on the other 
hand, often gets a rousing reception 
when introduced as the President, but 
audiences lose enthusiasm as he reads 
his speeches—actually more thoughtful 
and more varied than Reagan's stan- 
dard pitch. Ford is more effective when 
he ad-libs or answers questions from re- 
porters or audiences. But that poses a 
problem. The questions are often on 
points Reagan has raised—which lets 
his opponent control much of the cam- 
paign dialogue. The current Ford strat- 
egy is to curtail such questioning and 
keep his speeches shorter and sharper; 
at the urging of his young photographer, 
David Kennerly, he has even hired Don 
Penney, a New York show-business gag- 
writer, to turn out jokes and witty lines. 
He intends to largely ignore Reagan, 
while various “advocates’—Cabinet 
members and friendly Congressmen 
—take more direct aim at the challeng- 
er. They intend to portray Reagan as 
an extremist on domestic issues and as 
dangerous in world affairs. 

Will a more “presidential” Ford do 
better? In and out of the party, most an- 
alysts still reckon that Ford will recov- 
er enough to win the nomination—but 
they know the fight will continue to be 
messy, and probably debilitating to the 
G.O.P. Said a top Colorado Republican 
official: “After this week’s primaries, ev- 
erybody is either bleeding or smelling 
blood.” California Republican Chair- 
man Paul Haerle recalls waking up at 
night with the thought: “My God, what 
did we do to deserve this? Are the fates 
punishing us for Richard Nixon?” With 
sadness, one veteran Midwestern Re- 
publican leader observes, “What a time 
we're in. Here we have peace, and the 
economy is doing very well, and there’s 
the President hanging on the ropes.” 

Reagan supporters, of course, see it 
differently. Dr. Dennis J. Nicholas, Rea- 
gan’s campaign manager in Indiana, 


Reagan seems to have misplaced a decimal point. 
if the US. had been spending at a rate of $7 mij. 
lion a minute, the federal budget would be $3.63 

trillion. The actual spending rate is closer to $700. . 
000 a minute. 
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Why is Tareyton better? 


Others remove. 


Tareyton 


The Reason is 
Activated Charcoal 


The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency recently 
reported that granular ac- 
tivated carbon (charcoal) is 
the best available method 
for filtering water 

Asa matter of fact, many 





cities across the United States have instituted charcoal 
filtration systems for their drinking water supplies 

The evidence is mounting that activated charcoal 
does indeed improve the taste of drinking water 


Charcoal: History’s No. 1 filter 


Charcoal was used by the ancient 
Egyptians as early as 1550 B.C 








Charcoal has been used ever since 
then in many manufacturing precesses, 
including the refining of sugar! 


Charcoal made the gas mask 
possible in World War I. 


Charcoal is used today for masks that are required 
equipment in many industries. 


Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submarines and spacecraft 


Charcoal is used to 
mellow the taste of the finest bourbons 


Charcoal also plays a key role 


in auto pollution ee 


control devices. 





improves. 


Activated charcoal 
does something 
for cigarette smoke, too. 


While plain white filters reduce tar and nicotine, 
they also remove taste 

But Tareyton scientists created a unique, two-part 
filter—a white tip on the outside, activated charcoal 
on the inside. Tar and nicotine are reduced... but the 
taste is actually improved by charcoal. Charcoal 
in Tareyton smooths and balances and improves the 


tobacco taste 







"'.. That's why 

us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight 
than switch.” 


Tareyton is America’s 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





King Size: 21 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine; 
100 mm: 20 mg. “tar, 1.4 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov. '75. 











“It was an 
anti-Establishment vote that must 
have been a terrible blow for the man 
who comes in on Air Force One.” 
Reagan’s Nebraska campaign lead- 
er, Milan Bish, tells of asking a friend 
a few weeks ago, “Are you with me? 
Replied the man: “No, I think I'll 
go with Ford.” Adds Bish: “Well, I 
saw him last night at a Reagan ral- 
ly, and he told me, ‘Boy, we're really 
rolling now.’ ~ 

The biggest Reagan worry at the 
moment is money. His campaign is 
running $1 million in debt, although 
he estimates that $2 million is due 
him in matching federal funds, and 
he has been borrowing against that 
Reagan has been assailing Ford for 
his unfair advantage in being able to 
use Air Force One, a press plane and 
a cargo plane on campaign trips 
without having to pay the Govern- 
ment in advance, as commercial car- 
riers require of other candidates 
Ford does reimburse the Government 
after allocating travel and staff expens- 
es between political and official duties 
Top Reagan Aide Lyn Nofziger, who is 
concentrating on the climactic June 8 
California primary—another “must” 
state for Reagan—insists: “When I say 
I ain't got no money, I mean I ain't got 
no money. Buy me a drink and Ill pock- 
et the tip when you're not looking.” 


says of his success there 


ord’s men, on the other hand 
| complain that Reagan is getting 
big-money support from conser- 
vatives not officially connected 
with the Reagan campaign. The Su- 
preme Court ruled that it is unconst- 
tutional to limit spending by individuals 
or groups who buy advertising or dis- 
tribute literature without the candidate's 
consent or coordination, The American 
Conservative Union, for example, spent 
$33,000 on advertising for Reagan in 
Texas and $77,000 elsewhere 

While better off than Reagan's, the 
Ford campaign has spent $8.5 million 
and is edging close to the $13.1 million 
legal limit for all the primaries. The 
President's delay in deciding whether to 
sign or veto the new Federal Election 
Commission law finally passed by Con- 
gress last week means there is little 
chance that additional federal money 
will reach Reagan or any of the other 
candidates in time for effective use be- 
fore the final primaries 

As the fratricide continues, fear is 
mounting among many Republicans 
that the nomination may mean noth- 
ing, no matter who wins it. “This ts a 
pitiful littke party at best,” says one 
prominent California Republican, “The 
fight is precluding us from any chance 
to win in November.’ 

Various Yankelovich, Harris, Gal- 
lup and University of Michigan surveys 
place the percentage of voters who con 
sider themselves Republican at between 
18% and 25%, vy. between 42% and 50% 
who consider themselves Democrats 
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TEXAS REPUBLICAN JOHN CONNALLY 
The scenario was suitable. 


(the rest are self-styled independents) 
While Reagan backers insist that their 
man is now showing he can attract in- 
dependents and Democrats, his follow 
ing so far seems to be a narrowly based 
conservative bloc. “If Reagan succeeds 
in putting this coalition together,” ob- 
serves Marquette University Sociologist 
Wayne Youngquist, “it’s not going to be 
a new majority, its going to be a new 
minority.” 

Worry is growing that the party is 
headed for another Goldwater-like 1964 
disaster, and Barry Goldwater shares 
that view. To the dismay of his far-right 
fans, he has been assailing Reagan for 
not being “honest” on the Panama Ca 
nal issue. Thunders Goldwater: “He's 
saying Ford is giving Panama away 
Ford can’t give anything away. It has 
to be the Senate and the House of Rep 
resentatives.” If Reagan “comes out 
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speeches on college campuses, ap- 
pearing at party fund raisers, keep- 
ing his options open and staying 
neutral in the Reagan-Ford blood- 
letting 

Rockefeller also faces unexpect- 
ed opportunities. He is quietly try- 
ing to gain influence over neighbor- 
ing state delegations in Pennsylvania 
Connecticut and New Jersey. To- 
gether with New York, they stand 
to have at least 300 uncommitted del- 
egates, out of 1,130 needed to nom- 
inate, Rocky's aim is to keep those 
delegates in Ford's camp or, if the 
President appears to be losing, pre- 
vent them from stampeding to Rea- 
gan—and then use them as bargain- 
ing chips for his still unclear 
purposes 

Most distressed by the Ford-Rea- 
gan standoff on the right side of the 
G.O.P. are the party’s moderates and 
liberals. To launch a third rival can- 
didacy, or even a third-party cam 
paign, would only ensure a Democratic 
victory. Maryland Senator Charles 
(“Mac”) Mathias Jr.. who once consid 
ered such a movement, has no yen for it 
now. Yet he is critical of Ford for trying 
to appease the Reaganites. “By trying to 
feed the alligators,” Mathias complains 
‘the President has in fact helped them 
grow bigger. He has enhanced their im 
portance. You can’t appease the alliga 
tors—their appetite is insatiable.” 

Reagan's successes could turn out to 
be only a brief stretch of glory. In a na- 
tional survey for TIME of 1,011 regis 
tered voters, taken just before the Texas 
primary, Opinion Analyst Daniel Yan 
kelovich found that Re- 
publicans and indepen 
dents combined favor 
Ford by a huge margin 
Ford 62°, Reagan 25% 
Reagan supporters are 
about equally divided be 
tween conservative Re 








for war” over the canal, Goldwater 
predicts, “he’s going to defeat 
himself.” 

Moreover, Goldwater claims 


unkindly that “a lot of the same 
people who were backing me are 


just as viciously and strongly 
backing Reagan.” In Arizona 


Goldwater charges, some Rea 
gan people threatened to de- 
feat him if he ran for delegate 
to the National Convention 
I've never been a delegate, so it 
didn’t matter a damn to me.” He 
will be a speaker in Kansas City 

If either a convention deadlock 
or the fear of defeat in November 
paralyzes the party, the possibility of a 
compromise candidate—now only re- 
mote—would increase. At the moment 
nearly all such speculation centers on 
Connally. “You couldn't write a better 
scenario for Connally than what is hap- 
pening in the Republican presidential 
campaign.” says one of his political 
aides. But Connally’s associates insist 
that he is making no move to seize the 
opportunity—yet. He is only giving 
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publicans and those inde- 
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pendents and Democrats who share 
Wallace’s expressed concerns. Adds 
Yankelovich: “Reagan's victories in the 
South and Indiana are therefore decep- 
tive. In these conservative states, there 
are more of the kind of people to whom 
he appeals than in the country as a 
whole, and they vote in primaries, es- 
pecially when cross-over is permitted 
As of the moment, Reagan’s base is 
about as narrow as Goldwater's was in 
1964.” 

The nationwide preference for Ford 
seems to belie any claim that Reagan 
would be the stronger candidate in No- 
vember. A Harris survey taken last 
month shows that Ford would run much 
better than Reagan against Carter, 
though either Republican would lose to 
him. In that survey, Carter was ahead 
of Ford, 47% to 43%, and in front of 
Reagan, 53% to 34% 


espite the feeling among Re- 
publican and Democratic lead- 
ers that Ford will survive the 
challenge in Kansas City, there 
remains considerable doubt. TIME last 
week asked its correspondents to esti- 
mate the number of delegates that Ford 
and Reagan are likely to win in the state 
elections ahead. Momentum and other 
imponderables could easily change the 
figures, but the correspondents produced 
an unexpected conclusion. At the mo- 
ment, Reagan would go to Kansas City 
with about 150 more wholly committed 
delegates than Ford. But when Ford 
picks up the uncommitted delegates who 
are thought to lean to him, he gains a 
roughly 75-vote edge—hardly a decisive 
difference. In addition, there are about 
120 delegate races that are now impos- 
sible to call. These may well be most im- 
portant because, by TIME’s latest pro- 
jections, both men would be a shade 
short of the 1,130 needed to pin down 
the nomination 
That presages the decisive struggle 
ahead in the G.O.P., notably in the 
home states of the two contenders. Ford 
is currently conceded to be leading in 
Michigan by a precarious margin, and 
Reagan is thought to be ahead by a 
thread in California. Both sides agree 
that if either Ford or Reagan loses his 
home state, it would be a devastating 
blow. The irony would be if each were 
to win on the other's home ground 
not an impossibility in this intriguing 
year 
The winner of the Republican rum- 
ble will face a tremendous challenge 
in trying to pull all the battered and 
shaken forces together to run well 
against the Democrat. That would be 
particularly true if the candidate is front 
runner Jimmy Carter and if he con- 
tinues to show such broad strength 
throughout the nation’s regions and vot- 
ing groups. But stand by: judged by its 
form so far, 1976 will have further sur- 
prises lying in ambush on the road to 
the White House—for both the can- 
didates and the electorate. 
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“I've Hada Bum Rap” 


Stumping Louisiana, a newly con- 
fident Ronald Reagan talked with TIME 
National Political Correspondent Rob- 
ert Ajemian. Excerpts: 


Q. Until now you have been unwilling 
to predict that you would win the Re- 
publican nomination. Why do you now 
say you can beat Gerald Ford on the first 
ballot? 


A. After four straight primary victo- 
ries, I decided to say what I've really 
thought in my mind. People needed to 
hear me say that; so do all the uncom- 
mitted delegates. I believe I'm the only 
candidate who can beat Jimmy Carter, 
if he does win. 

Ford made his first big mistake with 


ment. Carter would not be able to use 
those arguments against me 


Q. Isn‘t the divisiveness between you 
and Ford surely leading to a bitter, 
bloody convention? 


A. | think the divisiveness has come 
from him. He has repeatedly done one 
thing and said another. And then he at- 
tacks me for pointing out the inconsis- 
tencies. Take Cuba. I know that since 
last May we've been warming up to Cas- 
tro, including trying to influence the Or- 
ganization of American States. Sudden- 
ly, during the Florida primary, Ford tells 
the Cubans in Miami that Castro is an 
international outlaw. In North Carolina, 
he made strident statements against gun 
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RONALD & NANCY REAGAN LUNCH ALONE AT THEIR PACIFIC PALISADES HOME 
After a shaky start, he now sees a first-ballot nomination. 


me when he said publicly that I should 
get out of the race. That was at our low 
point, right after the Illinois defeat. Ev- 
erybody was telling me to get out. As 
soon as I heard the Ford remark I knew 
it would backfire on him. I repeated it 
to every audience in North Carolina, 
and it helped us. Now we're really roll- 
ing. I'll bet they're plenty nervous over 
at the White House 


Q. Why do you consider yourself a 
stronger candidate than Ford? 


A. Ford has shown he is unable to go 
past his old friends in Congress and to 
the public. He does not rally people or 
sell his programs. He just blames Con- 
gress. Besides, with Ford as the nom- 
inee, Republicans would have to defend 
a candidate who's been responsible for 
the biggest budget in our history, who's 
let our military strength erode, who's 
done nothing to reduce bloated Govern- 


control at the same time that his At- 
torney General was pushing a gun-con- 
trol bill through Congress. On Panama, 
he denied in Texas that we were giving 
up any rights to the Canal. Then we 
learn from Ambassador Ellsworth Bun- 
ker’s congressional testimony that he’s 
been negotiating it away 

I wasn't prepared for the false de- 
nials or the personal attacks. Why 
shouldn't I speak back when he calls 
me glib and irresponsible and worse? I 
hope he won't keep it up. We better set 
our sights on the election 


Q. The President's campaign staff con- 
tends that your string of primary victo- 
ries last week was due to Wallace sup- 
porters who voted for you. Do you agree? 


A. What are they complaining about? 
On the one hand the Ford people claim 
my base is too narrow, a small minority 
within the party. When I attract Dem- 
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Suppose all bourbons 
came in unlabeled bottles. 













Without a label, there's really} in from 


another. oe aes to trust in yo 


ut is 
| bad or just so-so, hey | ~ lent honest about it. 
We simply suggest that you give Benchmark a try 
Because whatever your taste buds tell you about Benchmark, 
you know its the truth. 


Seagram's Benchmark. The Premium Bourbon. — 
“Measure your Bourbon against it.” = 


FAGRAM'S BENCHMARK KENTUCKY RA BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 & SONS, LOUISVILL 











You could solve 
Mothers Day, Father$ Day 
and Graduation with 


the old standbys. Bet wun 
| they be pleased 


» to get a Parker? 


A dozen roses, a dozen golf balls, — solid sterling silver, Its micro- The 75 ball pen in sterling silver 
or cash—they’re all tried and true scopically-textured ball point sets is $17.50. The 75 soft tip pen in 22K 
gifts. But sometimes you want to down aclean, crisp track. And well gold electroplate is $20, In cost, 
give something that’s special it might. We take three weeks just either pen is just about a standoff 
Enduring. Something that will still to make the tiny ball point with the old standbys. But asa gift 
be around next year or ten years The Parker 75 soft tip pen is of immediate and lasting value, a 
from now. more emotional. Its bold stroke Parker 75 stands alone. 

A Parker 75 is the answer. The adds weight and warmth to your 
Parker 75 ball pen is everything words. And over the years it will be PARKER 
you're looking for, wrapped up in a constant reminder to someone 

to keep in touch. World's most wanted pens 
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ocrats and independents and blue-col- 
lar voters, they gripe. They can’t have 
it both ways. The Republicans absolute- 
ly cannot win in November without 
those voters. 


Q. if you are the nominee, and Carter is 
your opponent, what will be the princi- 
pal issues? 


A. Well, Carter is running on an anti- 
Washington, anti-Big Government phi- 
losophy. But when he does offer a so- 
lution, it turns out to be another federal 
program. Take his approach to nation- 
al health insurance. That’s socialized 
medicine, let’s not kid ourselves. There 
is no health care crisis. We have some 
problems but they can be solved with- 
out compulsory insurance for everybody. 

Or his approach to unemployment: 
he’s for the Humphrey-Hawkins bill. If 
ever there was a design for fascism, 
that’s it. Fascism was really the basis 
for the New Deal. It was Mussolini's 
success in Italy, with his government- 
directed economy, that led the early 
New Dealers to say, “But Mussolini 
keeps the trains running on time.” The 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill calls for the 
same kind of planned economy, and that 
would mark the end of the free mar- 
ketplace in this country. 


Q. What political strengths do you see 
in Carter, and in yourself? 


A. I think both he and I share this ad- 
vantage of not being part of the Wash- 
ington scene. It’s time for new faces. The 
people who were part of this enormous 
buildup of Government are not the ones 
who can change it. 


Q. Both you and Carter have stressed 
the need for a moral revival in the coun- 
try. How large an issve is this? 


A. There’s a real hunger in this coun- 
try for a return to spiritual and moral 
values. I hear it and feel it everywhere 
I speak. Carter seems to be able to vol- 
unteer this information about his deep 
beliefs easier than I can. I don’t know 
whether on my part there’s a hesitancy 
to involve God in a political campaign. 
I know one thing: it’s inconceivable to 
me that anyone would think he could 
do this job, the presidency, if he couldn't 
call on God for help and have the faith 
that he'd be granted that help. 


Q. You have had little support from 
blacks or poor people. You are not 
viewed as a leader who is ready to rush 
to help the neglected or poverty-strick- 
en. Is that a fair view? 


A. That’s part of my image, unfortu- 
nately, and I have to deal with it if I ex- 
pect broad support. It springs partly 
from my strong positions on welfare. I 
think welfare destroys human beings. I 
really think I’ve had a bum rap on car- 
ing about people who need help. 

I know a little about prejudice. My 
father was a rough, tough Irishman, a 
Catholic, and my mother was Protes- 
tant. I used to catch all the Pope sto- 
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ries. I'll just have to make myself and 
my record clear: as Governor, for ex- 
ample, I appointed more blacks to ex- 
ecutive and policymaking jobs than all 
the rest of the California Governors 
combined. 

But it’s a problem for me, I know. I 

saw a column recently that said my at- 
tacks on Henry Kissinger were because 
I was anti-Semitic. Such stupidness. 
James Schlesinger, whom I admire, is 
the son of Jewish immigrants. I would 
consider any Administration would be 
fortunate to have a man like Schlesing- 
er in it. 
Q. You have been accused by Senator 
Barry Goldwater of encouraging gver- 
rilla warfare in Panama, What is the dif- 
ference between having a treaty with 
gvaranteed rights to the Panama Canal 
and your insistence that we maintain to- 
tal control over the canal? 


A. I don’t understand Goldwater at- 
tacking me on this. He signed a Senate 
resolution himself in 1974 committing 
us totally to retain ownership of the ca- 
nal. Treaties invite nationalization. 
Then we really would be faced with 
guerrilla warfare. Retaining ownership, 
to me, is far more stabilizing. 


Q. Six months ago, when you announced 
for the presidency, you said you were 
doing it out of a sense of duty, like a pay- 
ing of dues, and that you almost wished 
someone else were in your position. 
Many people see a dramatic change in 
your ambition to be President. You seem 
more aggressive, more zealous. Has your 
attitude changed? 


A. I was a little bit in awe of the de- 
cision then; now it’s not so hard for me. 
I feel a change must take place in this 
country, that we've reached a point of 
crisis in our history. People have become 
so isolated, so dependent. Yes, now I 
want very much to go to Washington. 


Kissinger: 
A Growing 
Issue 


As he headed for lunch in Nairobi 
last week, Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer was besieged by reporters with 
questions about President Ford’s latest 
primary defeats. “Why blame me?” Kis- 
singer replied. “I was out of the coun- 
try.” Nevertheless, he added, he was 
checking every morning to make sure 
that his plane was still parked at the 
Nairobi airport. 

Behind the lighthearted banter was 
a grimly sober realization: every time 
Ford loses a primary, Kissinger is bound 
to get some—or much—of the blame. 
When the President lost the North Car- 
olina primary, for example, his confi- 
dant Mel Laird and his campaign chair- 
man Rogers Morton both remarked that 
Kissinger would not remain in office 
much longer. After the more critical set- 
backs in Texas and Indiana, Kissinger 
was under even greater fire from a num- 
ber of top Republicans and White House 
aides. 

Ford's staff was especially outraged 
that Kissinger gave his speech calling 
for black majority rule in southern Af- 
rica only four days before the Texas pri- 
mary. “The s.o.b. cost us 100,000 votes,” 
complained one aide. Said another: 
“The timing of the Kissinger trip was 
bad enough. So why did Henry have to 
be quite so outspoken and provocative 
in reading the riot act to the Rhode- 
sians? Doesn't he realize that there are 
people in this country who might see 
the situation differently, who might 
think we're abandoning an old friend 
under pressure from a lot of screaming, 
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Johnny-come-lately Communist or rad- 
ical-leaning black nations?” But, the 
aide was asked, wasn’t Kissinger’s line 
justified, to a great extent, from a pol- 
icy standpoint? “You mean from a /or- 
eign policy standpoint,” he retorted in 
what amounted to a stunning show of 
political cynicism 

There was, in fact, little evidence 
that Kissinger’s speech had cost the 
President many votes in Texas, or any- 
where else for that matter. The local 
press did not give the address much play: 
minds were doubtless made up on other 
issues. What is more, Kissinger’s Afri- 
can speech had been cleared by White 
House Chief of Staff Richard Cheney 
and by Ford himself. The President and 
Kissinger had gone over its outline in 
two one-hour sessions, and Ford had in- 
dicated his decision to support the re- 
vised policy at a Cabinet meeting be- 
fore the Secretary left for Africa. Finally, 
the timing was dictated not by Kissin- 
gerian whim but by a long-scheduled 
United Nations trade meeting in Ken- 
ya (see THE WORLD); Kissinger did not 
just wander aimlessly into the Dark 
Continent. 

Yet, there was no doubt that Ron- 
ald Reagan believed attacking Secretary 
Kissinger was good politics. Again and 
again the Californian lashed out at the 
Administration for adopting the policies 
that have inflamed the Republican right 
wing: Kissinger’s having “bowed and 
scraped” before the Soviet Union in 
his efforts to maintain détente; his ne- 
gotiations to “give away” the Panama 
Canal; his overtures to Fidel Castro 
last year; his purported pessimism about 
the future of America and the free 
world. 


issinger thus seems bound to 

become more, not less of a cam- 

paign issue as the primaries 

proceed, and a number of Con- 
gressmen have been increasingly criti- 
cal of him in recent days. After the Pres- 
ident met with G.O.P. Hill leaders last 
week, Michigan Senator Robert Griffin 
was asked if any of the legislators had 
called for Kissinger’s resignation during 
the session. Replied Griffin: “There was 
one who suggested that Secretary Kis- 
singer ought to go.” 

Even so, the President seems as de- 
termined as ever to keep him on. Nor 
would Ford blame Kissinger for his 
primary defeats. At a Rose Garden 
press conference last week. the Pres- 
ident said that his staff was analyzing 
the “total picture.” He doubted if any 
single issue, such as foreign policy, could 
explain the defeats. “I am sure it was 
a combination of many, many things.” 
If the election analysis proved Kissinger 
to be a liability, a reporter asked, would 
his post be in jeopardy? Replied Ford: 
“Notatall.” 

In part, the President's hands are 
tied. If he dumps his Secretary at this 
late date, it will appear that he has pan- 
icked and knuckled under to the right 
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wing—which is going to vote for Rea- 
gan in Kansas City anyway. Moreover, 
the sacking of Kissinger would be seen 
as a patently political move and would 
doubtless cost him votes among mod- 
erates and independents in the general 
election. “We've crossed that Rubicon,” 
says a White House aide who thinks 
that Kissinger will last out the year 
Despite the mounting attacks, a num- 
ber of polls indicate that Kissinger has 
lost very little ground with the general 
public. Last week a Gallup survey 
showed that 48% of the people still ap- 
prove of the Secretary while 34% do 
not; a Yankelovich survey conducted 
for TIME revealed that 64% have some 
or a lot of confidence in Kissinger and 
32% have no confidence. 

For his part, Kissinger shows no 


signs of quitting. “There may be days 
when he wants to,” said one of his clos- 
est aides. “But he won't.” In his lighter 
moments, the Secretary sometimes even 
jests about remaining in office until the 
end of 1980. He considered resigning at 
the end of last year, then decided to stay 
on, though he knew he would often be 
cast in the role of whipping boy. In Af- 
rica last week he expressed a determi- 
nation to fight Reagan, who he thinks 
has measurably lowered the tone of the 
foreign policy debate. “I cannot do any- 
thing other than what I think is in the 
national interest. I cannot go up and 
down with every primary,” he said. Af- 
ter seven years in power, he is recon- 
ciled to growing criticism: “I'm at peace 
with myself and it doesn’t matter what 
happens week to week.” 


Defense: TheNumbers Gane 





FORMER DEFENSE SECRETARY JAMES SCHLESINGER 
A question of “rough equivalence.” 


Those who are behind, said Presi- 
dent Ford, “try harder—and sometimes 
swing wilder too.” Ford was trying to 
dismiss one of Challenger Ronald Rea- 
gan’s wild, but nonetheless effective 
swings: his claims that the President and 
his old colleagues in Congress had al- 
lowed the Soviet Union to surpass the 
US. in military might. Reagan’s star- 
Uing victories in Texas and Indiana 
seemed in part to show that he was on 
to a hot campaign issue: whether the 
US. has indeed become No. 2 behind 
the Soviets in military strength. It is also 
a familiar topic in US. political history; 
the “missile gap” argument was a ma- 
jor part of the 1960 campaign. 

Ford has been trying to counter Rea- 
gan’s claims with variations of a basic 


theme: “We are absolutely un- 
surpassed in military capabil- 
ity, and we [have the power] 
to deter aggression, to main- 
tain the peace, and to protect 
our national security.” As Rea- 
gan pressed his charges, Ford 
began taking some well-publi- 
cized steps aimed at proving 
that he would spare no expense 
to keep the U.S. that way. As 
a bemedaled American officer 
put it: “There's no question 
that the more Reagan sticks it 
to him, the more dollars we're 
going to see.” Items: 

> Ford supported building 
the B-1 supersonic strategic 
bomber (at roughly $87.8 mil- 
lion apiece), although final 
tests are not scheduled to be 
completed until this fall. 

> Having already submit- 
ted to Congress the biggest 
defense budget in history 
—$112.7 billion in spending re- 
quests—the President asked 
for an additional $322 million 
last month for 60 Minuteman 
III missiles. Each is armed 
with three nuclear warheads 
that can be separately targeted. 

> With $6.3 billion already request- 
ed to build new ships for the Navy, De- 
fense Secretary Donald H. Rumsfeld 
asked the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee to add another $1.2 billion. The 
total would build 21 ships for the U.S. 
fleet. 

Rumsfeld insisted that it was “plain- 
ly outrageous” to suggest that the request 
for new funds was linked to the Pres- 
ident’s loss to Reagan in Texas. To be 
sure, the Administration did decide to 
request the new funds on the morning 
of the day that Texans were balloting, 
but the decision was only a tentative one. 
The final go-ahead was given later. 

No matter how much Ford says and 
does, Reagan seems to go on scoring 
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“In 1973, Ll insured my house for 
$40,000. When it was destroyed in 
1975, State Farm paid n me *52, 200.” 


- Jack Horn, State Farm pol: der, Ralston, Nebraska 
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“| knew the price of building lat-(oMol-.-lamele)lale nt) op 
But, when! found out the replacement cost of my 
house had gone up 30% in two years, | couldn't 
believe it. Fortunately, | had the automatic 
Tali \ilolam@re)7-1¢-\el-Bi-)- Lele lolol eMelal Maal 
homeowners policy on the advice of my agent. As 
ha CUigal-oMelUi emiar-Mlalit-ltlelam@rel(-1¢-\e[-Mar-le) 
increased my policy over $12,000 in a little over 
two years. 

“| don't know where I'd have been without 
it. Probably trying to rebuild a $52,000 house with 
$40,000 of insurance...” 


Policyholder Jack Horn, State Farm agent Jerry Leffler, 
and Jack's rebuilt house 


A State Farm Homeowners Policy with Inflation 
Coverage can Help keep pace with rising 
building costs automatically because it’s based 
on the government's monthly Construction Cost 
Index. If construction prices go up, so does your 
homeowners coverage. It's adjusted month by 
month, And your premium is adjusted only once 
a year, at renewal time. Check the 
STATETARM TCU Bago (--8-e me a take icelis) 
your nearby State Farm agent today. 


Se 
a) | ike a Sood neighbor, 
State Farm is there. 


STATE FARM FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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IBM Keports 


How one company’s people and products are helping find the answers to some of the world’s problems 








Mrs. Vickie Van Stcenberge, president of Lodi lron Works, Lodi, California, 
watches as molten iron is poured for casting 


Helping make her 
foundries more efficient 


Vickie Van Steenberge learned first 
hand what costs and efficiency mean to 
a business. Her first job after graduat 
ing from high school was as a payroll 
clerk for Lodi Iron Works in her home 
town in California. This led in time to 
the office of secretary-treasurer and 
ultimately to the role of president of 
the company, which now operates two 
foundries in the Lodi area 

While many small foundries have 
had to close their doors in recent years, 
Mrs. Van Steenberge manages a thriv- 
ing business and, with the help of a 
small IBM computer, has found new 
ways to improve her company’s produc 
tivity, service and profitability 

The foundries, which employ about 


100 people, do custom casting to cus- 
tomers’ specifications. Generally, there 
are 800 to 1,000 different jobs in the 
shops at a time. If there’s an error in a 
casting or if the specifications change, 
it’s important to know about it before 
an entire production run has to be 
scrapped. The computer keeps track 
of each job—its progress through the 
shop, its costs and due date. The record 
1S updated every afternoon and a report 
on the status of every job is on hand the 
following morning. The time savings 
are directly related to cost savings 
“We now have the information fast 
enough to make corrections while a job 
is in progress,” says Mrs. Van Steen- 
berge. “With the figures we get from 


the computer, we can adjust everything 
immediately — purchasing, scheduling, 
manpower. We're not looking at month- 
old figures. That's the main thing that 
keeps the profits coming in.” 

Mrs. Van Steenberge also points out 
that the computer has helped her de 
velop good relations with her custom- 
ers. Since up-to-date records are on 
hand for all jobs the company handles, 
she can give her customers a more 
accurate estimate of prices and ship 
ping dates. “We've built a reputation 
for being reliable,” she says. “When a 
customer calls, we can tell him exactly 
when he can have his casting We h ive 
it pinned down to within hours.” 


Saving power for the press 
When the huge presses of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and Daily News 
start to roll, they require an enor- 
mous surge of power. An IBM com 
puter automatically shuts down 
parts of the plant's 45-fan ventilation 
system to counteract this surge and 
lower the peak demand. At all othe: 
times, computer control continues to 
maintain comfort levels with the 
minimum use of power. In its first 
12 months the system cut power 
consumption by 20.7 per cent and, 
according to data processing man- 
ager John Neighbors, had paid for 
itself in power saved within a year 


and a half 
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Modern skills bring 
new life to reservation 


A small electronics factory in 
Vineland, Minnesota has made a 
big difference to the Chippewa 
Indians of the surrounding Mille 
Lacs Reservation. The plant has 
grown steadily since it opened in 
1969. At that time it consisted of 
five people working on IBM con 
tracts ina 10 by 15 foot basement 
room with tooling and technical 
training supplied by IBM 

Today it operates in a 7,000 
square foot building with up to 50 
employces, almost all of whom are 
Chippewas. The plant now does 
work for several other manufactur- 
ers, and annual sales have grown 


tenfold. To the Chippewas, who used to depend mainly on fishing, harvesting of 
wild rice and seasonal jobs in summer resorts, the plant has brought the security 


of steady work 


IBM's minority supplier program, of which this project is a part, was started 
in 1968 with a commitment to seck out and develop minority sources of supply 
In the first year there were 10 of them. Today there are more than 200 across 


the country 


Computer helps 
students learn 
math faster 


Three times a week, Sue Coleman, 
a student at Germantown Elementary 
School in Maryland, spends ten minutes 
of her math class working through 
problems on a computer terminal. “It's 
made a lot of diflerence to me,” she 
says. “It just seems like I'm learning 
more math and it's so much more fun to 
do it on the computer. It comes back 
and says ‘fantastic’ when you get things 
right and it makes you feel good. And 
if you get something wrong it gives you 
a second chance.” 

Sue is one of 4,500 students in 
Montgomery County who are finding 
that the instant response of a computer 
assisted math program helps them 
learn math. The program's elffective- 
ness was tested with a six-year demon- 
stration project in three schools. Last 
year the arithmetic programs were ex- 
panded to 12 elementary schools and 
a computer -managed geometry pro 
gram was expanded to six senior high 
schools. 

Results of the demonstration proj- 
ect showed that the computer-assisted 
program was significantly more produc- 
tive for students and teachers. In one 
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Fighting 
potato blight more 
economically 


Farmers in 11 states have a new ally 
in their battle against blight, one of 
the most destructive potato crop dis- 
eases. It's a computerized blight fore- 
cast service developed by plant 
pathologists at Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity. This service has helped the 
growers make their farms more pro 
ductive while lowering the cost of rais 
ing their crops 

Each week the farmers telephone 
information on rainfall, temperature 
and humidity to researchers at Penn 
State who enter the data into an IBM 
computer. In seconds the computer 
analyzes the conditions and prints out 
recommendations about whether spray- 
ing for blight will be needed that week 

While it used to be standard pro 
cedure to spray once a week—at a cost 
of more than $4 per acre—many of the 
growers now safeguard their crops by 
spraying only when conditions indicate 
blight danger. One farmer reports he 
saves $3,000 by cutting his spraying 
from 12 to 7 times a season 


Working at computer terminals, students from Sencca Valley High School in 
Germantown, Maryland sharpen math skills at their own pace 


sixth grade study, just 30 minutes a 
week of computer time throughout the 
school year enabled students who used 
the computer to gain half a grade in 
achievement levels over those who did 
not. And in some cases student “growth” 
rates were raised to as much as one year 
in four months. Preliminary results in- 
dicate that similar improvements can 
be expected from the expanded pro- 
gram. 

According to teachers who have 


worked with the system, it relieves 
them of much time-consuming drill 
work, enabling them to use their time 
more productively in individual in- 
struction or working with small groups. 
It also helps them to locate the areas in 
which students are having difficulty, so 
that they can offer help where it is 


needed. 
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With 4-speed transmission. 
Your actual mileage will 
vary depending on driving 
habits, driving conditions, 
car equipmentand your car's 
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Mustang II MPG for ’76: racy shape, rich interior, 
4-speed stick, rack-and-pinion steering, tachometer, 
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points by exploiting the defense issue 
In a rare display of public anger, Ford 
lashed out at his opponent just before 
the Texas primary as a man whose “sim- 
plistic’ approach to national-security 
problems could lead him to make “ir- 
responsible and fundamentally harmful 
policy decisions” if he ever did become 
President 

Reagan does have a tendency to 
speak glibly of defense matters. He has 
said that the U.S. should exploit its lead 
in technology to offset Soviet numerical 
superiority. No one could quarrel with 
that aim—indeed, it is a basic premise 
of US. strategy. But Reagan went on to 
suggest using the cruise missile to coun- 
ter Soviet tanks. Still under develop- 
ment, the cruise missile is no battlefield 
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ATTACK AIRCRAFT CARRIER NIMITZ 


weapon; armed with a nuclear or con- 
ventional warhead, it will be launched 
from aircraft or naval vessels against 
strategic targets up to 2,000 miles away 

In his basic speech on the hustings, 
Reagan claims, “The Soviet Union is 
continuing to outspend us by about 50% 
and is way ahead of us in conventional 
weapons. The Soviet Union outnumbers 
us 2 to 1 in manpower, 3 to | in ar- 
tillery, and 4 to 1 in tanks.” Western mil- 
itary experts have no real argument with 
Reagan’s figures. By almost any numer- 
ical measure, the Soviets lead the U.S 
an estimated $141 billion in 1975 de- 
fense spending to $94 billion for the U.S.; 
253 attack submarines to 73; 34,500 bat- 
tle tanks to 10,000; 168 combat divisions 
to 19; 3.6 million men under arms to 
2.1 million 


ut such simple comparisons are 

misleading. They leave out, for 

example, the technological su- 

periority that Reagan himself 
refers to. Riding laser beams, US 
“smart” bombs are far more accurate 
than anything in the Soviet arsenal. The 
Soviets have more tactical aircraft than 
the US. (5,350, v. 5,000), but a Soviet 
MIG-23 cannot be refueled in flight, 
while an American F-4 can, and also 
carries 6% more tons of ordnance. The 
U.S.S.R. has not fought a war since 1945; 
the U.S. has armed services staffed with 
officers and men who were battle-hard- 
ened in Viet Nam. With 2,329 ships, the 
new Soviet navy heavily outnumbers the 
478-vessel U.S. fleet. But the US 
is ahead in tonnage and _ ability 
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to resupply at sea and ports of call 

The statistics game also ignores the 
fact that the U.S. would be supported 
by allied forces in the most likely the- 
ater for a major conventional war: Eu- 
rope. Defense experts believe that the 
alliance’s forces, with the aid of tactical 
nuclear weapons, are now strong enough 
to resist what they consider the most 
dangerous kind of Soviet attack: a quick 
blitz aimed at seizing the Continent in 
two or three violent days. The goal of 





such a Soviet onslaught would 
be to overrun Europe and con- 
front the U.S. with a fait ac- 
compli while the Administra- 
tion was still making up its 
mind to launch nuclear mis- 
siles at Russia 

In any strategic nuclear ex- 
change, the Russians would 
also start with a numerical ad- 
vantage in terms of missiles 
—2,350 to 1,710—but the U.S 
would have a sizable lead in 
warheads—9,000 to 3,500 
Even if the Soviets launched a 
pre-emplive strike, the US. 
would still be able to mount a 
counterattack that would lay 
waste much of the Soviet 
Union. The casualties would be 
beyond belief: 100 million dead Amer- 
icans, 100 million dead Russians. Strat- 
egists in London as well as in Wash- 
ington believe that the war would 
probably be won by the U.S.—insofar 
as winning would any longer have 
meaning. 

To avoid the possibility of such a ca- 
tastrophe, the experts agree with Rea- 
gan—and Ford, as well—the U.S. should 
build up its conventional forces. By so 
doing, the U.S. would “raise the nucle- 
ar threshold,” in the jargon of the strat- 
egists. That is, by fielding strong con- 
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THE NATION 


ventional forces that could stand up to 
the Soviet army, the U.S. would reduce 
the likelihood of risking Armageddon. 
since it would not have to rely so heav- 
ily on nuclear arms to turn the tide of a 
conventional war 

Taking into account all of the many 
factors glossed over by Reagan, Defense 
Secretary Rumsfeld characterizes the 
U.S.-Soviet military relationship as one 
of “rough equivalence,” a view shared by 
many European officials. But Rumsfeld 
argues, like Reagan, that the Soviet 
Union is expanding and perfecting its 
arsenal of weaponry al such a rate that 
the U.S. does stand in real danger of fall- 
ing dangerously behind in future years 


ne man who agrees with 
Reagan's general aims is 
former Defense Secretary 
James R. Schlesinger, who 
was fired last November by Ford, part- 
ly because of his feuding with Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, partly because 
he wanted $2.7 billion more for the Pen- 
tagon than the White House was will- 
ing to give—at the time. Last Decem- 
ber he gave Reagan a_ three-hour 
briefing on defense matters, and has 


AIR FORCE 


since kept in touch with his staff. Rea- 
gan invokes his name frequently—eight 
times in a two-day stretch last week 
—and Schlesinger says he could live 
with Reagan as President. 

But Schlesinger, who is trying to stay 
neutral so that his views will gain wider 
currency, differs with the way Reagan 
and Ford are fighting over the strength 
of U.S. defenses, Says he: “This ‘Who is 
No. 1?’ and “Who is No. 2?’ business 
oversimplifies matters. It does not en- 
lighten the public on the nuances of the 
issues.” 
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DISPLAY ON PANAMA CANAL COMPANY COMMISSARY 


The 8th century Caliph Harun al- 
Rashid once took a Heraclean slave girl 
into his harem. So homesick was she that 
the Caliph built for her an exact replica 
of Heraclea, her native Greek city, at her 
exile on the banks of the Euphrates. To 
many the American enclave of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone seems such a Heraclea, 
almost a parody of country-club Amer- 
ica, an elegant company town set down 
in the Panamanian jungle. But that pic- 
ture is something of a. stereotype, as 
TiIME’s Bernard Diederich discovered 
when he visited the zone last week. Die- 
derich’s report: 


The rains have begun. Balboa is a 
riot of color, of blooming red hibiscus, 
bougainvillea and lilacs. Overripe man- 
goes rot on the ground. On a weekday 
morning, the only.sound on the quiet res- 
idential street is that of power lawnmow- 
ers. Says the wife of a Panama Canal 
(Pancanal) executive: “Don’t write that 
our lawns are manicured. It gives the 
wrong idea. After all, this is just small- 
town U.S.A.” On another street, Dolo- 
res Irwin, wife of a canal pilot and res- 
ident of the zone for a decade, points to 
her clipped lawn and says, “It’s for 
health reasons. Mosquitoes breed in the 
long grass.” 


herever one goes in this 647- 
sq.-mi. zone bifurcating the 
Panamanian nation, Zo- 
nians are on the defensive. 
“This is not country-club living,” they 
say In exasperation, not the enclave of 
air-conditioned colonial privilege that it 
has been portrayed, not an opulent 
anachronism in a world of nationalism. 
They point to the termites at work on 
their houses, the jungle growing up to 
the kitchen door, the “yacht club” at 
Gatun Lake that amounts to little more 
than a raft children dive from, while 
their parents drink beer and cook the 
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family dinner: barbecued Panamanian 
beef. The club, like the zone’s four non- 
military golf courses, was built by the 
employees, not the company 

At times the towns in the zone have 
the feel of, say, Longview, Texas. There 
are 10,000 Zonians—civilian Americans 
who live there. The rest of the 35,000 
Americans in the zone are mostly mil- 
itary personnel and their dependents 
—not real Zonians, as they define them- 
selves. A total of 45 churches serve the 
population. Local Boy Scouts are active. 
The zone has Little Leagues, an Elks 
Club, Masons, Knights of Columbus, 
two American Legion clubs, ROTC at 
Balboa and Cristobal High Schools, gun 
clubs, credit unions, six riding clubs, four 
beaches, four yacht clubs. If it is not an 
immense country club, the zone does of- 
fer the Americans there an agreeable 
life. Whatever the merits of Strongman 
Omar Torrijos Herrera’s case for Pan- 
amanian control of the zone, few would 
readily give up their lives 

Last week, black and white chil- 
dren were exercising in the playground 
of St. Mary’s Mission school on Bal- 
boa Road, while parents picked over 
the shelves of the Pancanal commissary, 
where eggs sell for 72¢ a dozen and cig- 
arettes $3.10 a carton. On the entrance, 
across from the post office and movie 
theater, a 1776 marching scene and 
patriotic colors are painted. Only an 
Indian selling “mola,” pretty San Blas 
Island decorative cloth, suggests that 
this is not the U.S. 

Politically, Zonians are a mixed lot 
There are many Democrats on the Pa- 
cific side—some Zonians estimate 70% 
—and mostly they support Jimmy Car- 
ter. Joyce Ousborn, for instance, says 
of Reagan: “We don’t need another hot- 
head. Carter looks good to me.” In the 
more militant and isolated communities 
of the Atlantic side, the Americans seem 
almost exclusively pro-Reagan. At a 





ZONIANS’ HOUSES ON A RESIDENTIAL STREET IN THE CITY OF BALBOA 


The Canal Zone: On Edge 


meeting of the Margarita Civic Coun- 
cil on the Atlantic side, an informal 
poll found one was pro-Carter, one pro- 
Ford and 20 for Reagan. “Reagan has 
the right perspective on the canal,” 
they say. 

In the small community of Los Rios 
on the Pacific side, Jim Fulton, 40, a 
Canal Zone policeman and his wife, Pat, 
live with their three small daughters 
Many of their neighbors have boats and 
trailers in their backyards. In the eve- 
nings, husbands and wives, barefoot and 
in shorts, barbecue on their small front 
lawns. Jim sits at his kitchen table with 
a friend, one of the 39 Panamanians on 
the 262-member police force. Fulton, 
Alabama-born, was raised in the zone; 
his father worked on the canal. “I'm 
grateful for what Reagan is doing,” says 
Fulton, “no matter what his motives. But 
I like Jimmy Carter. I'd like Jimmy to 
get things cleaned up in Washington and 
get rid of that goddamned Secretary of 
State.” 


n the book-lined sitting room, Pat 

Fulton is busy on her Ph.D. thesis 

for Alabama’s Auburn University 

on the Argentine Writer Jorge Luis 
Borges. She came to the zone ten years 
ago. “My in-laws gave me the spiel about 
beautiful place to live, beautiful place 
to raise kids; it was paradise. For the 
first 24 years I thought the top of my 
head was going to blow off: the boxed- 
in feeling, the apathy, the cultural waste- 
land.” Now she finds the atmosphere 
less insulated and isolated. She became 
head of the Pacific Civil Council and 
has even traveled to Washington to 
plead the Zonian case before a House 
subcommittee 

“When we have had scares about a 
new treaty before,” says Pat Fulton, 
“there would always be two sides down 
here. One would say, ‘We are going any- 
way now.” And the other would say, “No, 
your kids will graduate. Don’t worry. We 
have had these scares for a long time.’ ” 
So they have, but this time there is a dif- 
ferent edge to the anxiety 
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DEMOCRATS 


Learning to Live with Jimmy 


“The bandwagon is rolling. The 
steamroller is on.” So lamented Morris 
Udall last week as he ruefully watched 
more and more top Democratic politi- 
cians and labor honchos line up behind 
Jimmy Carter 

With 610 delegates in hand (need- 
ed to nominate: 1,505), Carter has de- 
cided to spend fewer 16-hr. days on the 
campaign trail and more time trying to 
unite the party behind him—a goal that 
eluded George McGovern in 1972 and 
Hubert Humphrey in 1968. With some 
success, he solicited support at the meet 
ing of black Democratic leaders in Char- 
lotte, N.C. (see following story), then 
spent several days at home in Plains 
Ga., phoning scores of Democratic 
union leaders, members of Congress 
Governors, mayors, state and local par- 
ty chiefs. Among those he wooed were 
Democratic Chairman Robert Strauss 
former Chairman Larry O’Brien, Chi- 
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ise from Carter to choose Illinois Sen- 
ator Adlai Stevenson as his running 
mate. New York Mayor Abraham 
Beame wants Carter to spell out what 
he would do as President for financially 
hard-pressed cities. To make it clear that 
they are not yet backing Carter, House 
Speaker Carl Albert and Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey pointedly showed up at 
a coffee-and-doughnuts session in 
Washington for California Governor 
Jerry Brown. Said Humphrey: “[Brown 
adds] an exciting new dimension. It 
would be presumptuous to say that Car 
ter has the nomination locked up.” 
United Effort. Despite Humphrey's 
showing of the flag for Brown, he agreed 
ina phone conversation with Carter that 
party unity is of paramount importance 
According to Carter staffers, Humphrey 
is thinking of endorsing Carter at some 
time after the last primaries on June 8 
As Manhattan Borough President Percy 
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CARTER RELAXING IN HIS ATLANTA HOTEL ROOM AFTER PRIMARY VICTORIES 
Less time campaigning and more time trying to unite the party. 


cago Mayor Richard Daley, New York 
Governor Hugh Carey and Missouri 
Senator Thomas Eagleton 

Most of the Democrats showed pru- 
dent and respectful new interest for Car- 
ter, but were reluctant to back him pub 
licly just now. Said Alan Baron, Senator 
George McGovern’s press secretary, ol 
the sentiment among liberals: “It is more 
resignation than enthusiasm. They've 
stopped resisting.” Some Democrats 
want Carter to win more primaries be- 
fore coming out for him. Others are play- 
ing hard to get, even though there is no 
indication that Carter ts willing to make 
any deals. Daley is thought to be will- 
ing to trade his endorsement for a prom- 
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Sutton said: “Most politicians deal with 
reality, and reality points toward Car- 
ter.” Predicts Party Chairman Strauss 
We will have our most united effort 
since 1964 this November. Carter will 
not cause the kinds of antagonisms that 
George McGovern did in 1972.” 
Senator Birch Bayh was the only for- 
mer candidate to become a twice-born 
Carter zealot last week and helped the 
Georgian roll up a 68° victory in In- 
diana. Some politicians viewed Bayh’s 
move as his bid to become Carter's run- 
ning mate. The Georgian was also en- 
dorsed by Texas Governor Dolph Bris- 
coe and Henry Ford IL. On the other 
hand, Carter’s lukewarm backing of Mc- 


BROWN STUMPING IN MARYLAND 








Stirring enthusiasm. 


Govern four years ago still rankles. Said 
McGovern: “I will support Jimmy Car 
ter with the same enthusiasm with 
which he supported the Democratic 
ticket in 1972 

To build more bridges to Capitol 
Hill, Carter sent all Democratic Sena 
tors copies of his position papers and 
other statements on issues. He will make 
his pitch in person to Democratic House 
and Senate leaders in Washington this 
week. He also plans to court the leaders 
of the AFL-CIO. Its president, George 
Meany, would prefer Humphrey, but is 
described by associates as resigned to a 
Carter nomination, In contrast, United 
Auto Workers President Leonard 
Woodcock endorsed Carter last week 

Series of Clashes. Carter's appeal 
is powerfully enhanced by his continued 
successes at the polls. Besides Indiana 
he won primaries in Georgia and the 
District of Columbia last week. He lost 
in Alabama to George Wallace, partly 
because he did not try hard for a vic 
tory on Wallace’s own turf, In fact Car- 
ter staffers viewed the defeat as sowing 
long-term benefits. Explained one of 
them: “I'm glad we didn't do any bet 
ter. I didn’t want us to rub Wallace's 
nose in the dirt. We may need him at 
the convention.” Wallace insisted that 
he will not help Carter get the nomi- 
nation, but if he wins it. “I could sup- 
port Mr. Carter- 

Next, Carter will have a series of 
clashes with his remaining active rivals 
this week in Nebraska against Church 
who has gone all out to overcome Car- 
ter’s lead in that state; next week against 
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Udall in Michigan and Brown in Mary- 
land. With the backing of Woodcock 
and other U.A.W. leaders, Carter seems 
certain to win in Michigan, even though 
Udall is mounting a two-week blitz that 
involves spending “$80,000 for sure, 
$160,000 if possible.” 

In Maryland, Brown, 38, stirred con- 
siderable enthusiasm among young peo- 
ple and even many party regulars with 
calls “for a new generation of leader- 
ship.” He hopes that by doing well in 
Maryland's beauty contest—he has no 
delegates running on his behalf—he can 
ensure victory in Nevada the following 
week and a triumphant sweep in Cal- 
ifornia on June 8. Because Brown seems 
to be cutting into Carter's lead in Mary- 
land, the Georgian scheduled an extra 
day of campaigning in the state. 

Quick Buck. As his drive acceler- 
ated, Carter had to cope with two em- 
barrassing incidents. One involved Rob- 
ert Shrum, a disgruntled liberal and 
former McGovern aide, who quit as a 
speechwriter after only nine days on 
Carter's staff and accused the candidate 
of being manipulative and deceptive on 
the issues. In his letter of resignation, 
Shrum told Carter: “I am not sure what 
you truly believe in other than yourself.” 

Among other things, according to 
Shrum, Carter has indicated to intimates 
that he was having second thoughts 
about his pledges to suspend the B-1 
bomber program and to trim the Penta- 
gon budget. Carter denied Shrum’s 
charges, explaining that he still opposed 
the B-1 bomber and would cut defense 
spending by $5-$7 billion in his first year 
as President but had never promised to 
continue to cut year afler year. 

The other embarrassment involved 
Carter family members. Several weeks 
ago, Brother-in-Law Walter G. Spann 
sold to seven south Georgians, for less 
than $1,000, half an acre of land near 
the Carter peanut warehouse in Plains. 
Carter discovered, much to his dismay, 
that the investors were trying to turn a 
quick buck by selling the land as 1-sq.- 
in. “peanut farms” for $5 each, complete 
with red-white-and-blue certificates of 
ownership. One of his sisters, Gloria 
Carter Spann, bought the first of the sev- 
eral hundred little inches that have al- 
ready been sold, and her husband has 
purchased 500 shares of stock in the land 
sales company. 

Carter denounced the tacky deal as 
“a misleading scheme designed to bilk 
the public” and “gross commercializa- 
tion.” Undeterred, Investor J.D. Clem- 
ents of Americus, Ga., boasted that he 
and his associates could make as much 
as $15 million in the event that all the 
land is bought. The group also has an op- 
tion on another ten acres next to the 
Carter warehouse. Moreover, Clements 
said, Mrs. Spann stands to “get a per- 
centage of everything we sell over the 
original half acre.” It was a disagreeable 
bit of business for Jimmy, but hardly 
more than a tiny speck of mud on the 
wheels of the rolling bandwagon. 
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Black Americans, one of the last sol- 
id voting blocs in the nation, gave al- 
most 90% of their ballots to George Mc- 
Govern in 1972. That translated into an 
estimated 6 million votes, or 20% of his 
total at the polls. For all their potential 
muscle, however, blacks have felt them- 
selves Out in the political cold for years 
—ignored since 1968 by Republican 
Washington and slighted in Democratic 
councils since McGovern’s defeat. 

With 14 million blacks eligible to 
vote (about half of them are registered), 
black leaders this year are determined 
to barter their influence with this siz- 
able bloc for increased influence on 
Democratic Party policy. That task has 
been made considerably more difficult 
by the fact that, at an unexpectedly ear- 
ly date, Georgia's Jimmy Carter is vir- 
tually the only Democratic candidate 
left with whom to strike a bargain. Many 
blacks who had counted on Hubert 
Humphrey to serve as a rallying point 
were left stunned by his refusal to join 
the race. California Congressman Ron 
Dellums said: “We should have been 
asking questions a year ago, before we 
got to the point where we ran out of 
alternatives.” 

Sull, blacks are organizing to make 
Carter—or whoever eventually gets the 
Democratic nomination—take notice of 
them. In a three-day mecting that end- 
ed last week in Charlotte, N.C., more 
than 1,000 members of the Caucus of 
Black Democrats brandished what is at 
least their negative power—withholding 
black votes from a candidate they con- 
sider insufficiently responsive. Said 
Gary, Ind., Mayor Richard Hatcher: 
“Any candidate running for President 


Mobilizing the Black Bloc 
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who feels that black people have no oth- 
er option, no place to go, is in for a rude 
awakening. If we choose not to support 
any of the candidates, we could just stay 
home.” Putting it more affirmatively, 
Caucus Chairman Basil Paterson, who 
is also a vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, remarked: 
“We can frame the issues in such a way 
that blacks will be turned on.” 

The conference drew up a “survival 
agenda” of demands. Among them: pas- 
sage and quick federal action on the 
Humphrey-Hawkins “full employment” 
bill, a national health-care program, 
strong enforcement of affirmative-ac- 
tion programs for black employment, a 
guaranteed national income plan, more 
money for impoverished areas 

Cabinet Posts. The pre-eminence 
of Jimmy Carter left the conference in 
some confusion and uneasiness. Much 
of the Georgian’s black support in the 
early primaries was rooted in the desire 
to eliminate George Wallace from the 
race. But, said Jesse Jackson, head of 
Chicago’s Operation PUSH (for People 
United to Save Humanity): “The ab- 
sence of Wallace is not the presence of 
justice.” According to Jackson, there is 
no candidate running who inspires the 
black community 

Nonetheless, Carter's undisputed 
lead made him a focal point of the con- 
ference, an object of intense speculation. 
Behind closed doors, Young, Paterson, 
Hatcher, California’s Congresswoman 
Yvonne Burke and other black leaders 
met to hear Carter. According to one 
participant, Carter declared: “I can win 
the primaries and I can win the nom- 
ination. But I can’t win the election 
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without the support of blacks outside of 
Georgia.” To get that support, Carter 
agreed to: 1) appoint blacks—from a list 
submitted by the black Democrats—to 
the 14 policy task forces that are draw- 
ing up position papers for him on en- 
ergy. foreign policy and other issues; 2) 
appoint no whites who are clearly un- 
acceptable to the black community (that 
assurance was not explicitly stated but 
strongly hinted at); and 3) if elected, ap- 
point blacks to key Cabinet and sub- 
Cabinet posts. 

Hatcher pressed a difficult demand 
on Carter and the other candidates. “We 
gave the party 25% of its vote,” said he 
(the figure was really close to 20%). “We 
want 25% of the action in the Cabinet, 
the convention and everywhere else.” 
Although blacks account for only 11% of 
the U.S. population, Carter gave Hatch- 
er a remarkable reply. While refusing to 
be pinned down ona specific number, he 
said: “I think that figure [25%] may bea 


at least left the clear impression that a 
Carter Administration would be more 
heavily suffused with black influence 
than any other in US. history 

Carter clearly pleased his listeners 
(“The man sure knows how to talk to 
black folks,” said one participant.) But 
some delegates held out for a campaign 
to slow Carter down in hopes of mak- 
ing the black bloc more important at 
the nominating convention in New 
York. That general impulse, diffuse and 
uncoordinated now, probably accounts 
for the rousing response to California's 
Governor Jerry Brown when he ap- 
peared, along with Carter, Morris Udall 
and Frank Church, to address the 
conference 

High Expectations. The delegates 
cheered as Brown, 38, delivered a Ken- 
nedyesque advertisement for himself: “I 
represent the generation that came of 
age in the civil rights movement, in the 
antiwar Viet Nam movement I come 
late, but I come unencumbered by the 





baggage of the last ten years. | am new.” 

Many black politicians, especially 
on the West Coast, distrust Brown as a 
minimalist whose constant refrain is 
“People must lower their expectations.” 
Said California Assemblyman Willie 
Brown, who drives a sporty Porsche 
“My expectations have not been low- 
ered. I still want my Turbo Carrera”—a 
reference to a supercharged GT model 
with a $25,850 price tag. Nonetheless, 
Jerry drew cheers again when he point- 
ed at Mervyn Dymally, California's 
black Lieutenant Governor, and shout- 
ed: “If I go to Washington, he goes to 
Sacramento. If I'm elected President, I 
will appoint the first black Governor in 
the United States.” Unfortunately, the 
Governor was off on both his authority 
and his history. If Brown is elected Pres- 
ident, Dymally will automatically suc- 
ceed to the governorship. And during 
Reconstruction, P.B.S. Pinchback, a 
black man, served as acting Governor 
of Louisiana for 36 days 





little high, or it may be a little low.” He 
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Yearning for Morality 


Out on the prairies last week, Ronald Reagan missed few 
opportunities to reveal his indulgence in prayer and Bible 
reading. About the same time, California Governor Jerry 
Brown, the former Jesuit seminarian, was walking among 
the fishermen of Maryland's Eastern Shore, testing his pres- 
idential potential with scriptural overtones (“He who enters 
last shall be first’) 

It seems now to be an article of political faith that Amer- 
icans want a man for President who reflects a strong and 
true strain of the basic precepts shared by our various re- 
ligions. At the same time, Americans also seem to want their 
Presidents to retain a certain detachment from any one 
denomination 

Jimmy Carter is the fellow whose unabashed, if not to- 
tally strict Evangelicalism brought this all up. Is he exploit- 
ing his religion to gather delegates? Or is there some deeper 
national yearning that is mov- 
ing people toward him as the 
first to express so openly his 
spirituality? 

One who has pondered the 
question is Dean Francis Sayre 
of the Washington Cathedral, 
who a few days ago passed his 
25th anniversary up on Mount 
St. Alban, which looks out over 
the capital. He is one of eleven 
people born in the White House 
(Jan. 17, 1915, in a small cham- 
ber near the Lincoln Bedroom), 
grandson of Woodrow Wilson, 
onetime secretary to F.D.R.’s 
political chief James Farley and 
friend or acquaintance of every 
President since then. The lanky 
Sayre has some of the Wilson 
profile and a lot of the inner 
fiber: he denounced McCarthy- 
ism, stood with the civil rights 
marchers, and marched to the 
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DEAN SAYRE IN WASHINGTON’S NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 


White House to protest Nixon’s 1972 Christmas bombing of 
North Viet Nam. He has preached to Presidents, helped bury 
them, prayed with them and counseled them. He has put his 
cathedral into governmental life, opened the Gothic chasms 
to Methodists, Jews and Billy Graham. Dean Sayre is theo- 
logian, historian and a bit of a power broker. He is worried 
—but fascinated by the political drama all about him 

Our country was created by those people from a decaying 
Europe who sustained what he calls “vivid pockets of con- 
science.” They established an ethical and moral government, 
he says, but not a government to be run by a monarch or a 
church. “Every aspect of our democracy comes from these ves- 
tigial remnants of that faith,” the dean insists. Up until re- 
cently, as he sees things, we could take politicians of com- 
mon stripe and at the moment of inaugural turn them into 
leaders who could justly be trusted with this moral heritage 

“Andy Jackson,” muses Dean Sayre, “was a dirty old sol- 
dier before he came to the White House, and Lincoln, this fel- 
low of the prairie, we've had no more religious leader in all 
our history. Wilson had a vision. Harry Truman, that hab- 
erdasher from Missouri, he was a towering figure of moral pro- 
bity. American people expect it in our system, but the more 
recent Presidents have hardly 
been mindful of it.” 

At present, declares Sayre, 
Americans are wallowing, try- 
ing to recover what they had be- 
fore Viet Nam and Watergate 
It is not something that can be 
identified as Episcopal or Bap- 
tist. The dean sees people who 
are almost unmindful of issues. 
being drawn to someone like 
Jimmy Carter “because he is 
the one who most looks like he 
has this spiritual quality. Does 
he? I don’t know.” 

Dean Sayre is sure that if 
Americans find a man of the 
proper moral dimensions, it will 
hardly matter whether he is lib- 
eral or conservative, Republi- 
can or Democrat. “What will 
matter,” he says, “is the pas- 
sionate care that he brings to 
the White House.” 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


The Pilgrims in the Archives 


Eighteen million visitors are expected 
in Washington during the Bicentennial 
year, and vast numbers of them will come 
to the massive National Archives Build- 
ing at Pennsylvania and Constitution Ay- 
enues to view America’s historic docu- 
ments: the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
TIME Correspondent Don Sider joined 
the already long lines of visitors and sent 
this report 


The pilgrims pass in slow procession 
through the soft peach glow of the great 
rotunda, moving up to the shrinelike 
cases that hold the documents. Honey- 
mooners Karen and Philip pause for 
long moments. Bonnie, a senior on her 
class trip from Starbuck, Minn., traces 
with her fingertip the familiar signa- 
tures: G. Washington, B. Franklin. Prin- 


Versailles; the Volstead Act, which es- 
tablished Prohibition in 1919; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's first inaugural address, 
heralding the New Deal in 1933; the 
Japanese surrender instrument of 1945: 
the Marshall Plan of 1948 

They are only the tip of the trea- 
sure trove. Behind all this, on shelf after 
shelf, is the record of the republic. Wash- 
ington’s letters from the field are here, 
along with dispatches from his trusted 
aide Benedict Arnold and letters in the 
handwriting of Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams and John Hancock. “Whatever 
you touch is an original,” marvels As- 
sistant Archivist Albert Meisel. “That's 
the one! That's the piece of paper he 
signed!” 

Every US. treaty is here and every 
law, the early ones stylishly engrossed 
on parchment, those from this century 
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VIEWING DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND OTHER DOCUMENTS 
“All the meaning and truth of the idea come together.” 


cipal Dennis Trump, shepherding 40 
students from South Sioux City (Neb.) 
High, says with fervor, “It's a feeling of 
splendor to see the things you hold dear 
All the meaning and truth of the whole 
idea come together.” 

Visiting the archives may be some- 
thing of an act of national piety. It is 
also absolutely fascinating, especially 
now. Archivist of the U.S. James Rhoads 
has just opened an exhibit called “Mile- 
stone Documents of American History.” 
From every corner of his 21-story attic, 
Rhoads has assembled and put on view 
priceless originals: the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Treaty of 1803; the Homestead 
Act of 1862, which opened the West; 
the Monroe Doctrine (actually two 
widely spaced references in President 
James Monroe's 1823 annual message); 
the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863; 
patents for Eli Whitney's cotton gin 
(1794) and Alexander Graham Bell's 
telephone (1876); the 1919 Treaty of 
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prosaically printed on 10-in. by 15-in 
paper with a red-ruled margin 

There is Richard Nixon's letter 
(“Dear Mr. Secretary: I hereby resign 
the office of President of the United 
States”). There is John C. Calhoun’s’gra- 
cious note from Columbia, S.C., dated 
1832 (“Sir, Having concluded to accept 
of a seat in the Senate, to which I have 
been elected by the legislature of this 
state, I herewith resign the office of Vice 
President of the United States. Very re- 
spectfully, your ob svt"). Somewhat mys- 
teriously, Spiro Agnew’s letter of resig- 
nation never reached the archives. 

More than 99% of the 3 billion items 
in the archives are papers. Along with 
them are some absurd, grisly and mel- 
ancholy curiosities: 

> The first Medal of Honor, award- 
ed to the Union soldier who was the 
first to shoot a Confederate sympathizer, 
who was the first to shoot a Union of- 
ficer in 1861. 
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>» Exhibits from Navy judge advo- 
cate hearings, including assorted brass 
knuckles and knives, a meat cleaver, a 
blackjack, a broken billy club, a large 
pair of panties trimmed in lace and a 
still recognizable hamburger sandwich 
wrapped in brown paper. The hamburg- 
er somehow figured in the attempted se- 
duction and death of a young woman 
aboard the U.S.S. Dubuque in 1940 

>» Evidence from the Warren Com- 
mission’s investigation of John F. Ken- 
nedy’s death, including Lee Harvey Os- 
wald’s carbine, bullet fragments taken 
from the slain President's head and the 
“pristine bullet” believed to have passed 
through the President and John Con- 
nally without losing more than a frac- 
tion of its bulk, as well as the suit Ken- 
nedy wore that day in Dallas 

> A pair of pickled fingers, believed 
to have belonged to two US. business- 
men captured by Mexican bandits in 
1918 and sent to the U.S. consul at Ma- 
zatlan with a ransom demand for 5,000 
Mexican dollars. The dutiful consul for- 
warded the fingers along with his re- 
port to Washington. The ransom was 
paid, and though one prisoner was freed, 
the other was shot trying to escape 

Although some of the more recent 
items are still classified, just about ev- 
erything else is available for viewing. All 
one needs is a logical reason for want- 
ing to see something, although would- 
be perusers are advised to call or write 
the Central Reference Division first 

Just a Slur. The archives’ “search 
rooms” are used by up to 800 people a 
week. Barbara Tuchman worked there 
on her book about General Joseph Stil- 
well; former Senator Sam Ervin re- 
searched the Revolutionary War; Actor 
Robert Redford studied the Old West; 
Bruce Catton pored over Civil War rec- 
ords. Some of the researchers are look- 
ing up family trees. They go through 
ships’ manifests to check on immigrant 
ancestors; census records (accessible 
only through 1900, to protect the pri- 
vacy of the living); military records 
going back to the Revolutionary Army 
Many blacks are clients, but the search 
for their forebears is often hampered by 
the pre-emancipation custom of listing 
slaves only by age and sex under the 
households of their masters 

The student of history’s subtleties 
can find a million delights in the stacks 
After years of reading federal docu- 
ments, Staffer Mark Samuelson con- 
cludes that big, all-pervasive Govern- 
ment is really nothing new. Noting its 
role in the exploration and settling of 
the West, in building canals and roads 
and sponsoring the railroads, in raising 
armies, Samuelson says, “The Govern- 
ment has been there from the start.” He 
has made another discovery. Every 
President, he finds, suffers a steady ero- 
sion in penmanship during his term: 
“When he starts out, it’s very precise. I 
suppose he’s conscious of everything he 
signs. Later on you can hardly read it 
It’s just a slur.” 
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CARDINAL URSI DISPLAYING SAN GENNARO’S BLOOD IN BETTER DAYS (1972); LEFTIST DEMONSTRATORS SCUFFLING IN MILAN 





Starting Out on a Journey of No Return 


On their knees in Naples’ Gothic ca- 
thedral, faithful worshipers waited de- 
voutly for the city’s periodic miracle to 
occur: in early May, as on his feast day 
in September, the hardened blood of San 
Gennaro is said to liquefy inside the 
sealed glass vial in which it has been pre- 
served since the saint’s 4th century mar- 
tyrdom. This May, however, to the dis- 
may and alarm of the worshipers, the 
blood of Naples’ patron saint refused to 
move on schedule. According to tradi- 
tion, this failure occurs only when di- 
saster is imminent. That disaster might 
have been the earthquake that struck 
Northern Italy last week (see box fol- 
lowing page). But Naples’ Corrado Car- 
dinal Ursi, calling for intensified prayer 
identified the threat as “neopaganism, 
which his flock interpreted as an oblique 
but unmistakable reference to the rise 
of Italian Communism 

Last week, as strident campaign 
posters blossomed on walls and tele- 
phone poles all over Italy and politicians 
caucused to plot national election strat- 
egies, San Gennaro was not the nation’s 
only leading indicator of disaster. The 
election was called one year ahead of 
schedule because a succession of weak 
center-left governments had been un- 
able to solve the country’s festering eco- 
nomic and social problems. It is an elec- 
tion that few politicians really want now 
The early reading was that the Com- 
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munists would make parliamentary 
gains equal to or larger than their al- 
ready sizable increase in power in re- 
gional elections last year, when they won 
33.4% of the votle—and perhaps become 
partners in the next government. The 
prospect of Communists sharing nation- 
al power for the first time since 1947 
not only worried millions of Italians but 
also caused palpitations in Western Eu- 
rope and the U.S 

Two-Faced Promises. The cam- 
paign was not due to start effectively 
until May 16, giving the candidates just 
five weeks before the two-day balloting 
commences on June 20. But already 
some dimensions of Italy’s most critical 
election in 30 years were apparent 

The Christian Democrats, it seemed 
intend to fight the campaign principally 
on a theme of two-faced Communist 
promises. In the past, many Italians vot- 
ed Communist as a safe but telling pro- 
test vote against the Christian Demo- 
crats, who have held power—with 
decreasing effectiveness—alone or in co- 
alition ever since World War II. But this 
time, with the Communists now obvi- 
ously strong enough to share power na- 
tionally, many of those protest voters are 
afraid to mark their ballots for the Com- 
munists once more, and the Christian 
Democrats intend to play on this fear 

Stumping in Salerno last week in a 
precampaign warmup, the Christian 


Democrats’ party secretary. Benigno 
Zaccagnini, warned that any Commu- 
nist victory, however narrow, would set 
Italy on “the road of no return.” He add- 
ed, “If I could be sure that the Com- 
munists, having been voted into power 
would then turn around and leave it af- 
ter an election defeat, I would not have 
any problems of principle.” Thus Zac- 
cagnini underlined a worry shared by 
many moderate voters: the Communists, 
who seemed earnest and engaging 
enough while they were only just seek- 
ing to build strength at the polls, might 
shift to a hard Leninist line and, having 
once gained power, refuse to surrender 
it again if they subsequently lost an 
election 

Communist leaders are as aware as 
Zaccagnini of this voter concern, and 
they appear to be making allowances 
for it even before the campaign formal- 
ly opens. The posters for the Partito Co- 
munista Italiano that appeared all over 
the country last week urged voters to 
choose the PCI and save Italy. The ham- 
mer and sickle symbol, however. was 
muted, as so far have been the campaign 
statements of party bosses. In a speech 
last week, Giorgio Napolitano, a top PCI 
leader, made a surprising and significant 
distinction between Communist goals 
this time round. “We say that Commu 
nist participation in national decisions 
is essential,” Napolitano said. “A Com- 
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munist participation in the Cabinet it- 
self would be desirable.” 

The distinction between what was 
essential and what was only desirable 
seemed to indicate that the Communist 
hierarchy still feels the time is not right 
to enter the government as ministers 
Suddenly, they seemed more interested 
in a supporting role as members of the 
parliamentary majority that shapes na- 
tional policy, with Cabinet seats to come 
later when the mass of middle-class 
voters has become accustomed to the 
“historic compromise” with the Chris- 
tian Democrats that Communists have 
been talking about since 1974. The Com- 
munist leaders could well be forced by 
their own followers, however, to join 


the Christian Democrats in a coalition 
Cabinet 

Anxious to preserve good will with 
which to negotiate the historic compro- 
mise after the election, the edgy Com- 
munist leaders moved cautiously last 
week, They practically ignored new de- 
velopments in their natural campaign 
issue: the economy. While other West 
Europeans were beginning to enjoy the 
passing, at long last, of a stubborn re- 
cession (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS), Ital- 
ians had new gloomy statistics to pon- 
der. The lira dropped to an alltime low 
of 920 to the dollar, despite heavy in- 
tervention by the Bank of Italy, which 
spent a reported $1 billion to shore it 
up in March and April alone. Mean- 


Terror in the Tagliamento Valley 


Tuning into Italian television's 
Channel | one night last week, viewers 
throughout Italy were treated to a bi- 
zarre sight. The time was 9 p.m., Eu- 
rope’s favorite TV hour; on the channel 
Economist Siro Lombardini was just set- 
tling down to discuss the nation’s trou- 
bled economy. Suddenly chairs, set and 
people began to tremble. “// terremo- 
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to! Il terremoto! \Earthquake! Earth- 
quake!]" shouted a frightened camera- 
man. While thousands looked on in 
amazement, economist and TV crew 
made a live, unceremonious departure 
Most of the viewers by then had also 
begun to feel the tremors from Italy’s 
worst earthquake since 1915. The epi- 
center was plotted in the Tagliamento 
River Valley, in the Dolomite foothills 
northeast of Venice, an Italian resort 
area and scene of bitter World War I 
battles. There 20 villages were badly bat- 
tered by a light shock, followed by a 
major quake that lasted 55 seconds and 
measured a severe 6.9 on the Richter 
Scale; eleven more lesser tremors fol- 
lowed over a three-hour period. More 
than 700 people were killed under fall- 
ing rubble before the shocks subsided 
Like ripples on a pond, the shock 
waves of Tagliamento quivered outward 
in a broad circle. In Venice, the cam- 
panile of St. Mark’s trembled and the la- 
goon waters suddenly roiled. In Pisa, the 
Leaning Tower vibrated—but held its 
precarious tilt. On the Venice-Vienna 
railroad line, a train suddenly derailed 
as the tracks weaved out from under it 
Shakes and masonry cracks were report- 
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while, the balance of trade deficit, it was 
also announced, increased by $1.5 bil- 
lion in the year’s first quarter, equiva- 
lent to the total deficit for all of last year, 
and imports will be severely curbed as 
a result. In an emergency late-night 
Cabinet meeting, Caretaker Premier 
Moro reimposed crushing restrictions on 
foreign exchange movements. Among 
other measures, Italian travelers, who 
are already allowed to take only $555 
out of the country, henceforth must de- 
posit half of that amount with the gov- 
ernment 90 days ahead of any trip. That 
could make for a crowded summer in 
Italy, with citizens too put-upon to trav- 
el and foreigners rushing in to take ad- 
vantage of the cheaper lira 


ed as far away as Frankfurt, Munich 
and the French town of Nancy 

Italian seismic experts had been ex- 
pecting something to happen, but they 
had no way of telling precisely where, 
when or how badly. After the disaster, 
Professor Raffaele Bendandi of the 
Faenza Geophysical Laboratory report- 
ed that seven or eight days before “the 
ground in northeastern Italy rose by 
7.75 in., according to our instruments 
This was a sign that we could expect 
some sort of tremor.” The area along 
the Tagliamento is earthquake country 
of a sort. At the Geophysical and As- 
tronomical Observatory in Monteporzio, 
Scientist Mariacecilia Spadea had al- 
ready measured 20 or 30 minor shocks 
there this year. But, she said, “there 
was no history of severe earthquakes 
there in this century. It would have 
been impossible to predict a catastrophe 
like this.” 

. 

For the survivors of the quake, part 
of the terror was the unexpectedness of 
the tremors on a warm spring evening 
and the fact that they began in dark- 
ness. “We had just turned on the TV 
after dinner,” said one resident of Buia 
(pop. 8,000). “At first I thought it was a 
truck passing. But then the roof caved 
in on my mother. She died instantly.” 
In neighboring Maiano (pop. 6,200), hit 
hardest by the earthquake, a trattoria 
collapsed on 40 customers dining inside 
With power gone and no lights to work 
by, rescuers could do little more than 
pull blindly at the wreckage and listen 
to the screams and moans of the buried 
survivors. 

The battered villages did have the 
minor good fortune to lie in a military 
garrison zone, next to the Yugoslav bor- 
der, where some 32,000 soldiers were 
quickly mustered for rescue duty. Short- 
ly before 5 a.m., as first light began to 
break, Italian and US. helicopters 
joined forces to fly out the injured. At 
week's end. as strong new tremors hit 
the area, the rescuers were still hauling 
corpses out of the rubble and the death 
toll seemed certain to go much higher 


SEARCHING RUBBLE AT MAIANO 
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GOOD NEWS. RECYCLING’S REALLY WORKING. 
IN 1975, THE PEOPLE BROUGHT IN OVER 
THREE AND A HALF BILLION ALUMINUM 
BEVERAGE CANS FOR RECYCLING. THOSE 
WHO COLLECTED THE CANS WERE PAID 

24 MILLION DOLLARS IN CASH FOR THEIR 
EFFORTS. RECYCLING |S IMPORTANT 
BECAUSE IT SAVES 95 PERCENT OF THE 
ENERGY NEEDED TO MAKE NEW METAL FROM 
BAUXITE. CLOSING THE ENERGY LOOP 

|S PAYING OFF IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE. 
RECYCLING WORKS. FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
WRITE ALCOA, SO6-E ALCOA BUILDING, 
PITTSBURGH, PA 15219. 
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FRANCE 


Giscard: The Hard Road to Reform 


It was a brief but telling European 
family spat. Asked on television recent- 
ly about the Communist electoral threat 
in Italy, West Germany's blunt Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt suggested that 
Communist parties are really a problem 
only in countries where there is “reac- 
tionary clinging to old forms and old at- 
litudes”—ciling, among other examples, 
France. Then, in a published interview 
which appeared last week, Schmidt add- 
ed that he did not want Communists 
coming to power in places like Italy and 
France, but if they did get government 
roles, it would not necessarily be a ca- 
tastrophe. That was more than an ir- 
ritated Paris could take. Premier 
Jacques Chirac rose in the National As- 
sembly to register “astonishment” at 
Schmidt's “thoughtless remarks.” 

Six-Day Tour. President Valéry 
Giscard d'Estaing, who is scheduled to 
begin a six-day U.S. tour next week, 
surely did not care to be reminded of 
the growing strength of the French left, 
and Schmidt's remark about “old forms 
and old attitudes” could hardly have 
pleased him. When he took over the 
Elysée Palace almost exactly two years 
ago, Giscard hoped to bring about in 
his seven-year term a smooth transition 
from the encrusted look that French pol- 
itics had assumed after 16 years of 
Gaullist domination 

Giscard took office emphasizing his 
differences with the conservative Gaull- 
ists and promising reforms that would 
turn France into “an advanced liberal 
society.” To some extent, he has deliv- 


ered, with such modern trappings as lib- 
eral divorce, abortion (almost on de- 
mand) and the vote for 18-year-olds. He 
has also successfully softened the au- 
thoritarian style of his predecessors, 
wearing business suits when De Gaulle 
or Pompidou would have appeared in 
morning coats and sharing an occasional 
meal at the homes of ordinary French 
people. But the novelty of Giscard’s con- 
sciously unimperial style has long since 
worn off, and he has lately had to deal 
with a realization that among most of 
his voters, his most appealing quality 





PARISIAN PAINTER WITH FAMILIAR SUBJECT 


‘Much Depends on France’ 


Q. Are you convinced that France wants 
to be reformed? 


French President Valéry Giscard 
dEstaing last week discussed his views 
of France and the world with TIME 
Managing Editor Henry Grunwald and 
Paris Bureau Chief Gregory Wierzynski 
Excerpts from their conversation: 


Q. Could you give us a balance sheet 
of your first two years in office? 


A. On the positive side. I have succeed- 
ed in maintaining France in peace—po- 
litical and social—for two years. Second- 
ly, | have succeeded in persuading the 
French public that I want to conduct a 
transformation of French society. When 
I was elected, they hardly believed me 
They thought it was an electoral tactic 
Now they are convinced 

On the negative side, it has not been 
possible to shield our economy as much 
as I would have liked from the world 
economic crisis, and reforms have not 
yet been pushed far enough for the 
public to appreciate their positive 
character 
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A. Absolutely, and if the choice were 
put in simple terms—“Do you want to 
keep France as it is”—the conservative 
position would not receive more than 
40% of the vote. France has always had 
a certain difficulty in deciding on re- 
forms, but once the reforms are made, 
the people are surprised that these 
changes were not done earlier 

Q. in the last local elections the left won 
53% of the vote. Why is there such a 
strong socialist trend in France today? 


A. At present what is called socialism 
here reflects two currents—a socialist 
trend and a flow of general discontent 
Together these currents amount to the 
percentage that you cite. But when eco- 
nomic recovery moderates the flow of 
discontent, the position of the Socialist 
Party as a whole will be less important 

Furthermore, there are two tenden- 


was not his pledge of change but his par- 
allel promise of continuity 

Giscard’s attempted reforms have 
hurt him with his own party; his abor- 
tion measure, for example, was opposed 
by many members of his centrist, multi- 
party coalition and got through parlia- 
ment mainly through the support of op- 
position Deputies. At the same time. 
Giscard’s early beckonings to the left 
failed to draw much support among the 
Socialists, who have become the largest 
party on the French left. Despite Gis- 
card's innovations, real government and 
parliamentary power still lies with the 
old guard. Says Pierre Castagnou, 35, a 
Parisian catering-company executive 
whose views are typical of many young 
French professionals: “Giscard is the 
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MAY DAY DEMONSTRATORS 





cies of roughly equal importance within 
the Socialist Party: one that favors so- 
cial democratic solutions, and the other, 
which strongly supports an alliance with 
the Communists. One of the key prob- 
lems of French political life is the re- 
lationship between these two parts of the 
Socialist Party 

Q. De you agree with Secretary Kissin- 
ger’s concern that if the Communists 
shared power in Italy there could be dan- 
gerovs reverberations in, say, Spain, 
Greece and perhaps Portugal? Do you 
fear a north-south split in Europe? 


A. There is an unfortunate temptation 
to separate Europe into north and south, 
to envision the north with liberal or so- 
cial democratic governments that ac- 
tively manage their societies and a lower 
tier governed by socialist and Commu- 
nist alliances that will perpetuate the 
south as a less developed zone 

There are no serious reasons to state 
that southern European democracies 
will be governed by socialist-Communist 
alliances. It is true that in the Latin part 
of Europe, which includes France, po- 
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only true reformer in his coalition. He 
would like to be the social democratic 
President of France, but his electorate 
won't allow him to make fundamental 
reforms. The result is that he only talks 
reforms.” 

Though Giscard remains confident 
that his political situation is manageable 
(see box), some of his own political al- 
lies are not sure. The lefi captured 53% 
of the total vote in local elections last 
March, including 26% for the Socialists 
and 23% for the Communists. Recent 
polls suggest that Socialist-Communist 
Union of the Left candidates will win a 
majority of the races in the 1978 par- 
liamentary elections. If they do, Giscard, 
whose own term as President runs until 
1981, may be forced to appoint a Pre- 
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litical tensions are strong. But in these 
countries, social and political stability 
is stronger than people usually think 
France links these two parts of Europe 
and thus its own behavior will be im- 
portant for its southern neighbors. Much 
depends on France 

Q. Many Evropeans say that Commu- 
nists in Italy and possibly in France should 
be believed when they say they will be 
faithful to NATO and would accept a 
mixed economy. Do you agree? 


A. To implement the program of the 
left would bring economic disorders 
Logic does exist in politics, and logic is 
stronger than statements. Communists 
in power will conform to their doctrine. 
which obviously does not endorse free 
enterprise, participation in NATO or the 
construction of a united Europe. Even 
ifthe Communists’ language seems more 
moderate today. their basic principles 
remain the same 


Q. What could other Evropeans do if 
Communists came to power in Rome? 


A. Other Europeans could do nothing 
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mier from the left. The result, many 
French politicians believe, could be a 
paralyzing deadlock between the Pres- 
ident and a hostile parliamentary ma- 
jority, leading to a flight of capital, street 
demonstrations, strikes and, perhaps 
the collapse of the Fifth Republic 

Real Reforms. These possibilities 
will remain if more and more French- 
men become persuaded that only the left 
can accomplish a program of real re- 
forms. Giscard’s ability to prove them 
wrong is in doubt: politically, he has late- 
ly begun to pedal back to the right. Re- 
cently he awarded his Premier the title 
of “coordinator and animator” of the 
presidential majority parties in the As- 
sembly. Because “Bulldozer” Chirac, 43, 
is a committed Gaullist, his new job was 


DURNETT—CONTA 


GISCARD GESTURING DURING INTERVIEW LAST WEEK 


We have a tradition of nonintervention 


Q. What should the U.S. do? 


A. It would be a mistake for the U.S. to 
interfere in what is considered here an 
internal problem. On the other hand, it 
is normal that Washington make known 
the consequences a change in the po- 
litical situation of Italy would have on 
its own policies 


Q. Are Western democracies increasing- 
ly besieged by Marxist gains around the 
world, or is this an illusion? 


A. Our political and economic system 
is not doomed. Market-oriented econ- 
omies retain an obvious advantage in 
their economic capabilities and in the 
field of individual freedom. One should 
not confuse the rise of nationalism, par- 
ticularly in decolonized countries, with 
the choice they make of a political or 
economic system. A freshly decolonized 
rural country can hardly be expected to 
choose the free-enterprise system of 
modern industrialized states, But this 
does not mean that later on these new 
countries will be unfriendly 
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a signal that Giscard now sees more 
need to regain the conservative voters 
he has scared off than to continue to try 
to recruit new strength from the left 
France's recovery from its bout with re- 
cession and inflation—down from a rate 
of 15% two years ago to just under 10% 
today—may help limit the erosion of 
Giscard’s support. But he faces a dif- 
ficult long-term task in persuading 
France's voters that the time has not 
yet come to give the left a chance to 
rule 


BRITAIN 


The 414% Solution 


Rarely if ever before had a British 
Labor Party heavyweight made such a 
boast. Yet last week Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Denis Healey was fairly 
cheering that the pay raises his coun- 
trymen would receive in the year be- 
ginning Aug. | are “likely to be below 
those in probably all Western developed 
countries.” Healey’s seemingly perverse 
enthusiasm was not misplaced: his ne- 
gotiations achieved a union wage accord 
that was a needed early triumph for 
Prime Minister James Callaghan’s five- 
week-old government 

The victory was written into a new 
pay-policy agreement concluded by the 
government and leaders of the power- 
ful Trades Union Congress that aims at 
slashing Britain's inflation rate (current- 
ly 12%) by combining a tough 414% av- 
erage limit on wage hikes with a cut in 
taxes (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS) 

The T.U.C.’s leaders accepted the 
austere pay formula. recognizing that 
failure to do so would almost certainly 


Q. In the long run, can the non-Com- 
munist industrial countries satisfy the de- 
mands of their people, control inflation 
and keep their democratic institutions 
intact? 


A, In a world without too many con- 
frontations, yes. But in a world where 
there are acute and strong confronta- 
tions, it will be difficult. We must and 
will succeed, France has reached a stan- 
dard of living that makes dealing with 
the problem easier. It is more difficult 
in countries that are no longer under- 
developed but have not reached the 
$2,000 to $3,000 per capita income lev- 
el. In these countries, active social pol- 
icies are necessary in order to reduce 
privileges. unify social classes and so on 


Q. Do you approve of the Ford-Kissin- 
ger détente policy? 


A. Yes. Détente assumes maintenance 
of a balance of power that is perceived 
by each side as unquestionable. The al- 
ternative to détente is confrontation and 
the risk of war. I do not believe that 
can be the only policy 
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mean a continued double-digit inflation 
that erodes worker purchasing power 
faster than pay raises can keep up with it 
—the disease that has forced British gov- 
ernments into stop-go cycles of inflation 
and recession since the early 1960s. Ex- 
claimed T.U.C. Chief Len Murray: “It 
is the best news for many a long day in 
Britain.” Healey credited the agreement 
to public exasperation with inflation: 
“People got sick and tired of being paid 
in confetti.” 

Callaghan can probably count on 
strong popular support for the new pol- 
icy. Recent polls suggest that as much as 
70% of the country backs tax relief in re- 
turn for stringent pay restraint. Even the 
Tories approved; Sir Geoffrey Howe, the 
Conservatives’ shadow Chancellor, ad- 
mitted that the plan reflected “a greater 
sense of realism.” 

Monumental! problems still confront 
Callaghan. Because two Labor M.P.s 
died in the past month and a third quit 
the party, Labor's ruling bloc has lost its 
thin majority in the House of Commons, 
where it now holds 313 of the 631 seats. 
Labor still maintains a 38-seat edge over 
the Tories and can count on a few votes 
from the minor parties to enable it to 
continue governing, but it may lose its 
grip on the important committee chair- 
manships. The Tories, moreover, dem- 
onstrated impressive muscle in last 
week's balloting for town and district 
councilmen in England and Wales. Of 
the nearly 16,000 members elected, the 
Conservatives picked up more than 
1,000 new seats; Labor gained only 15 
new seats. While not too much should be 
read into these results—the party hold- 
ing national power usually loses ground 
in local races—they will probably make 
Callaghan even more resistant than he 
has been to advice from some members 
of his Cabinet to call for national elec- 
lions this summer. (The latest polls give 
Labor a 6% lead over the Tories.) 

Deft Leadership. Although there is 
little doubt that a special T.U.C. confer- 
ence, called for next month, will approve 
the new pay policy, the Callaghan gov- 
ernment must exercise deft leadership to 
ensure that the voluntary restraints are 
not breached. If the government seems 
unable to make the wage agreement 
stick, the run on the pound, which sta- 
bilized at about $1.83 last week, could 
continue, Since this would boost Brit- 
ain’s bill for imported raw materials and 
food, it could quash London's hope for a 
real recovery 

Sull, the pay agreement has a good 
chance of holding, primarily because the 
T.U.C. seems ready to remain the gov- 
ernment’s ally in the fight against infla- 
tion. Moreover, if the unions begin get- 
ting out of hand, Callaghan can always 
play his trump—daring the union lead- 
ers to withdraw their support for his 
Cabinet, a move that could open the 
door to a Tory government. That is 
something union leaders evidently fear 
even more than their Labor Prime Min- 
ister’s 44% inflation solution. 
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DIPLOMACY 


Toward a Third World Bank 


It was the very model of a modern 
diplomatic safari to black Africa. There 
was a forceful policy speech reading the 
riot act to southern Africa’s white mi- 
nority regimes, friendly talks with black 
moderates and a long téte-a-téte with 
Senegal’s Poet-President Léopold Sen- 
ghor—not to mention the prescribed at- 
tack of gastroenteritis, glimpses of giant 
cape buffalo bellowing in the moonlight 
and a cargo hold full of souvenirs in the 
big U.S. Air Force 707. Then Henry Kis- 
singer, increasingly caught in the polit- 
ical crossfiring back home, climaxed his 
two-week African tour with a series of 
sweeping proposals to help bridge the 
gap between the world’s rich and poor. 


WILLIAM CAMPREL 
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KISSINGER AT KENYA GAME RESERVE 
Even a plan to turn back the desert. 


The setting was the elegant Kenyat- 
ta Conference Center in Nairobi, where 
3,000 delegates from 124 countries had 
gathered for the quadrennial meeting of 
the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD). 
Kissinger had earlier come out in sup- 
port of a $7.5 billion development pro- 
ject to “turn back the desert” in the 
drought-stricken Sahel region of West 
Africa. His Nairobi speech laid out a 
comprehensive program to deal with the 
fundamental problems of development 
in poor lands everywhere. His recom- 
mendations included plans for: 

> Sharing in American satellite 
technology, which can be useful in 
forecasting crops, evaluating natural di- 
sasters and improving land use. 





> Formation of an American tech- 
nology corps to work with local person- 
nel in development projects. 

> Reduction of tariff barriers be- 
tween rich and poor nations. 

> A commitment to help stabilize 
prices of basic commodities by produc- 
er-consumer conferences. 

The centerpiece of Kissinger’s 
speech was a billion-dollar International 
Resources Bank, designed to encourage 
increased private investment in devel- 
oping nations, particularly those that in- 
ternational companies might ordinarily 
consider poor business risks. The bank's 
essential features would be that it could 
be used as a mechanism to stabilize 
prices of commodities and guar- 
antee investments. In Kissin- 
ger’s view, such a bank, which 
would be financially backed by 
the industrialized and oil-pro- 
ducing countries, would serve as 
a conduit between private for- 
eign investors and host coun- 
tries, handling key negotia- 
tions, including fair profit-shar- 
ing arrangements. 

Ongoing Dialogue. Kis- 
Singer’s speech was an impor- 
tant step in keeping the dialogue 
going that Washington initiated 
with the Third World at the 
U.N. last fall. Still, it fell short 
of meeting the proposals the 
Group of 77, as UNCTAD’s work- 
ing caucus is called, drafted at 
its February meeting in Manila 
The Group had urged, among 
other things, acceptance by con- 
suming countries of a plan to 
link or “index” prices of raw 
materials to increases in the cost 
of industrial products—an ar- 
rangement that might only fan 
worldwide inflation. The Group 
had also wanted a general debt 
rescheduling for the poorest 
countries; largely because of ris- 
ing oil prices, their international 
borrowing has soared in the past 
few years, burdening them with heavy 
debt payments. Kissinger argued that 
the new bank would help take care of 
the commodities problem. Debt re- 
scheduling, he said, should be handled 
on a case-by-case basis. 

Given the intricacies of the propos- 
als, reaction was generally cautious, al- 
though on balance favorable. Said a 
Kenyan official: “What's important is 
not Kissinger’s specifics right now, but 
the evidence that the U.S. seems sin- 
cere about helping us with our crushing 
problems.” Added an Iranian delegate: 
“Kissinger went a long way toward 
meeting the position of the poor 
nations.” 

The Secretary’s proposals will not 
become concrete programs overnight. 
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The US. contribution to the resources 
bank—$200 million—would have to be 
appropriated by Congress, for example. 
and other Western participants would 
have to get similar domestic approval 
Kissinger himself foresaw “several 
weeks of discussion [at UNCTAD], some 
of which could become quite acrimo- 
nious, because there are many nations 
here that do not agree with our ap- 
proach, which stresses free enterprise 
and individual initiative.” But at the 
minimum, he could add, his proposals 
would keep the wary, halting but vital, 
new dialogue between rich and poor 
nations going 


LEBANON 


Election Under Fire 


Bitter new fighting erupted in Leb- 
anon late last week after Lebanese par- 
liamentarians braved mortar fire from 
leftist forces to elect a new President to 
replace Suleiman Franjich, the embat- 
Uled Christian leader who two weeks ago 
conditionally agreed to step down. Fran- 
jieh’s replacement had been a major left- 
ist condition for negotiations to end the 
13-month-old civil war between Chris- 
uians and Moslems, which has taken 
16,000 lives. But fearing that Elias Sar- 
kis, the Syrian-backed candidate, would 
win the election, Moslem forces 
launched a last-ditch effort to prevent 
the voting 

Shortly before the Parliament was 
to convene on Saturday morning, artil- 
lery and machine-gun fire reverberated 
throughout the capital of Beirut. House 
Speaker Kamal Asaad was forced to 
drive to the session guarded by a six- 
truck convoy of troops; other Deputies 
were escorted by gunmen from their own 
local militias. The Mediterranean villa 
that serves as a temporary Parliament it- 
self came under heavy fire—though no 
one was hurt. Suill, the fighting failed to 
deter a quorum of 69 out of 98 mem- 
bers of Parliament from convening 
While mortars exploded all around, 
Sarkis, 51, who is governor of Lebanon's 
Central Bank, won the presidency on 
the second ballot, after having failed to 
gel the requisite two-thirds majority on 
the first ballot 

Respected Technocrat. Like 
Franjieh, who had supported his elec- 
tion, Sarkis is from the Maronite Chris- 
lian community, which has dominated 
Lebanon's government and economy 
since the country became independent 
at the end of World War II. A respected 
technocrat who has been described as a 
“rightist with socialist ideas,” he is cred- 
ited, as head of the Central Bank, with 
restoring confidence in the country’s 
banking system after the Intra Bank 
crash of 1966. A candidate in the last 
presidential election in 1970, Sarkis lost 
to Franjieh by only one vote. 

Much as Leftist Leader Kamal Jum- 
blatt and his National Movement want- 
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ed Franjieh out of the presidency, they 
feared Sarkis’ election because of his re- 
puted receptiveness to an increased Syr- 
ian military presence to restore order 
in Lebanon. After succeeding in getting 
the election postponed for one week, 
Jumblatt and his choice for President, 
Raymond Eddé, 63, a Christian who had 
opposed Syrian intervention, kept up a 
running drumfire last week to delay the 
election until what they called Syrian 
“pressure” to secure Sarkis’ election had 
ended. When they failed to halt the pro- 
ceedings, both Eddé and his supporters 
boycotted the session 

The week began with heavy fight- 
ing in the Beirut port area. Leftist forc- 
es launched an offensive aimed at seiz- 
ing tall buildings from which their guns 
could dominate the harbor, now held by 
Christian fighters. For a brief time in 
midweek, it looked as if the two sides 
had decided to put down their guns and 
stop fighting in a spontaneous cease-fire 
While red-bereted Palestine Liberation 
Army troops took up positions in a buff- 
er zone between the warring factions, 
Moslem and Christian soldiers met and 
drank beer together and even played a 
little football 

But all too soon it became clear that 
neither football nor a new face at the 
helm was going to be enough to end the 
bloodletting. That would only come with 
a political solution satisfactory to all 
With that in mind, Syrian President Ha- 
fez Assad conferred late last week with 
Jordan’s King Hussein, who has backed 
Syria’s attempts to get a cease-fire. Fran- 
jieh, meanwhile, revealed that he had 
been working on a plan whereby the 
U.S., France, Syria and Saudi Arabia 
would guarantee a settlement. Whether 
Sarkis will proceed with that plan re- 
mains an open question 





PRESIDENT-ELECT ELIAS SARKIS 


MIDDLE EAST 
More West Bank Blues 


For the fourth time in six months, Is- 
rael last week was hauled before a Unit- 
ed Nations panel to answer charges of 
cruelty to Arabs and Zionist expansion 
The scene, as often before, was the 15- 
member Security Council, where Egypt 
accused Israel of “brutal and illegal ac- 
tions” against the 650,000 Palestinians 
on the occupied Jordan West Bank. Zeh- 
di Labib Terzi, U.N. Spokesman for 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
urged the council to demand immediate 
Isracli withdrawal from the West Bank 
Terzi’s request, if adopted, would cer- 
tainly provoke another U.S. veto 

Cairo Friendship. Israeli U.N 
Ambassador Chaim Herzog dismissed 
Egypt's move as “a game of one-upman- 
ship with Syria.” Herzog’s point was well 
made. Cairo and P.L.O. Leader Yasser 
Arafat have been feuding since Septem- 
ber over Egypt's Sinai agreement with 
Israel. But lately Arafat has been even 
madder at Syrian efforts to impose peace 
in Lebanon and install a_ pro-Syrian 
President there, reducing the P.L.O.’s 
influence in the country. Suddenly last 
week the P.L.O. announced from Beirut 
that it had restored friendship with Cai- 
ro, and Egyptian Ambassador Ahmed 
Esmat Abdel Meguid went before the 
Security Council on behalf of the West 
Bank Palestinians. 

Even as they rebutted the newest 
Arab attack publicly, however, Israeli 
Officials privately fretted over their con- 
tinuing problems in the U.N. Said an Is- 
raeli diplomat in Jerusalem: “These de- 
bates will not suffocate us, but they are 
difficult for us. They have already le- 
gitimized the P.L.O. and branded Isra- 
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DEAD WEST BANKER & RELATIVES 
A measure of truth. 


el as an outcast, and they are causing 
erosion of the U.S. position.” Herzog is 
now under orders to answer every 
charge instead of merely boycotting ses- 
sions where the P.L.O. appears. Israel 
is concerned that the U.S., having ve- 
toed two previous anti-Israel Security 
Council resolutions, is becoming so ex- 
posed diplomatically as Jerusalem's only 
friend that Americans may soon ques- 
tion the wisdom of this role and step up 
criticism of Israeli behavior on the West 
Bank 

Part of the problem is that the Arab 
charges contain a measure of truth, For 
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STEEL GATES ERECTED BY ISRAELIS IN NABLUS TO ENFORCE CURFEW 


nearly a decade, Jerusalem has touted 
the West Bank occupation as a model 
exercise. But today, the cumulative ef- 
fects of nine years of occupation, rising 
Palestinian nationalism and _ Israeli 
moves toward permanent occupation 
are all contributing to rising tension. Ar 
abs are alarmed by rumors of secret land 
purchases and the belligerent attempts 
of religious Jews to establish unautho- 
rized settlements in these biblical lands 
The most aggressive is Gush Emunim 
(the Group of Faith), whose settlement 
attempts and mass marches (TIME, May 
3) are a major reason for violent Arab 
counterdemonstrations 

Seven Dead. To Israel's discom 
fort, West Bankers voted heavily for pro 
P.L.O. candidates in municipal elections 
sponsored by Jerusalem last month 
Since February, West Bank towns have 
been rocked almost daily by protest 
strikes and demonstrations. With gov- 
ernment permission—“We must main- 
tain law and order,” Premier Yitzhak 
Rabin insists—troops broke up demon- 
strations roughly and cordoned off 
whole towns under curfew. Seven West 
Bank Arabs have been killed so far in 
clashes between soldiers and demonstra- 
tors. 

Rabin’s government has been slow 
to deal with the Arab complaints. For 
one thing, the ultra-conservative Na- 
tional Religious Party has threatened to 
bring down the government if he moves 
against Gush Emunim. Consideration of 
reforms on the Israelis’ part is often fore- 
closed by new episodes of Arab terror- 
ism. Last week, just as Israel was about 
to commence its 28th Independence 
Day celebrations, five pounds of dyna- 
mite on a parked motorcycle exploded 
in Jerusalem's theater district. injuring 
30 bystanders 





CHILE 


Mercy Flight 


Treasury Secretary William Simon 
announced his unusual mission casually 
enough. During an early-morning ap 
pearance on NBC's Today show, he noted 
that he was about to take off for a visit to 
South America and hoped, by the way 
to secure the release of “quite a few” of 
the political prisoners still languishing in 
the jails of Chile’s right-wing military re- 
gime. He succeeded. By the time Simon’s 
Air Force jet landed in Santiago for his 
ten-hour visit there, the Chileans had 
quietly agreed to free some 300 detain 
ees, among them two former ministers i1 
the ill-fated Marxist government of Sal- 
vador Allende Gossens. Ina brief airport 
talk, Simon pointedly noted that US. aid 
to the regime “will be handicapped if 
there is not a clearer understanding of 
how the Chileans are ensuring that hu 
man rights are respected.” 

Samaritanism is not in the regular 
line of duty at Treasury, but the US. is 
willing to try unorthodox tactics these 
days to pressure General Augusto Pi- 
nochet Ugarte into loosening up his re- 
gime. Chile needs cash: this year pay 
ments of principal and interest on its 
foreign debt will total $800 million, or 
43% of the country’s expected export 
earnings, and the economy its barely 
limping along (see ECONOMY & BUSI- 
NESS). Yet few outside lenders have been 
willing to help out in the face of inter- 
national condemnation—most recently 
by the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission—of detention and torture 
of Chilean political prisoners. So last 
month when Chilean Finance Minister 
Jorge Cauas was in WaShington seek 
ing a $100 million loan, the Adminis 
tration saw a way of combining human 
itarian and diplomatic ends. Thus the 
Simon trip was arranged 

Full Prisons. While the Secretary's 
mission was extraordinary, there have 
been some precedents for this kind of 
trading with Chile. In 1974 the regime 
freed 117 prisoners in return for a re- 
lease of phosphate shipments blocked 
by Mexico, and another 150 were let 
go in response to a $50 million invest- 
ment promised by Rumania. Many such 
deals would be required to clear Chile's 
jails of the estimated 5,000 to 6,000 po- 
litical detainees remaining in them. The 
regime, which has defended its full pris- 
ons on the grounds of continuing dan- 
ger from Marxist conspirators, has 
begun to slow down the pace of ar- 
rests; they have declined from 100 to 
150 a month last year to about 50 a 
month recently. More than half of those 
arrested in the past several months have 
been released. The government has also 
promised to discuss civil liberties soon 
with a working group from the Human 
Rights Commission, whose report cited 
Chile's secret police for “inhuman, cru- 
el and degrading treatment” of polit- 
ical dissidents 
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Saved from Death 


In a sepulchral chamber hidden be- 
neath Florence’s Medici Chapel, acces- 
sible only through a trap door and a 
winding staircase, Sabino Giovannoni 
scraped away at the accumulated lay- 
ers of soot, grime and whitewash. Slow- 
ly, almost reluctantly, the face of a 
woman began to emerge, a primeval 
woman who looked remarkably like the 
Eve in the Sistine Chapel. After several 
hours, Giovannoni telephoned Medici 
Chapels Director Paolo dal Poggetto 
“Come over quickly,” he said. “We've 
gol something important here.” 

What they had was a major discov- 
ery—the world’s only group of mural 
sketches by Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
more than 50 large drawings, done in 
charcoal on the rough plaster of the 
walls and inadvertently protected by lat- 
er whitewashing against age, flaking and 
the 1966 flood, After several months of 
restoration, the discovery is being ex- 
hibited in Florence this week 

Tourist Swarms. Like many such 
discoveries, the Michelangelo works 
were found partly by accident. For years, 
Dal Poggetto and his colleagues have 
been worrying about the crowds of tour- 
ists—sometimes 4,000 a day—who come 
swarming into the chapel to see the sev- 
en brooding marble statues that Michel- 
angelo carved to commemorate the 
Dukes Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Me- 
dici. There is only one door for the tour- 
ists to enter and leave the chapel by way 
of the crypt. 

Dal Poggetto began wondering 
whether he could devise some alterna- 
live entry through one of the chapel’s 
other doors. There are eight in all, two 
on each wall, but four of them are blank 
A sealed door leads to the adjacent 
Church of San Lorenzo, and the last two 
open into small unused rooms on either 
side of the altar (Michelangelo called 
them /avamani, or washrooms). One of 
these /avamani had traces of various 
16th century sketches under its old 
whitewash. The other had a trap door in 
its floor leading to a long, narrow store- 
room. Perhaps, Dal Poggetto thought, 
the storeroom could become another 
exit to the street. But before digging into 
the walls, he assigned Restorer Giovan- 
noni to take “soundings” by scratching 
away a few test layers of whitewash 

What Giovannoni found was that 
Michelangelo had evidently used the 
walls as a big doodling sheet, filling them 
with visual reflections on projects past 
and to come. They appear to be: a sketch 
for the legs of Duke Giuliano, a risen 
Christ striding forward from a wall by 
the staircase, a figure of Zacharias writ- 
ing the name of John the Baptist on a 
tablet at the prompting of an angel, a 
memory of the Laoco6n—the great Hel- 
lenistic figure group that had so im- 


RESTORER GIOVANNONI (LEFT) AT WORK 


pressed Michelangelo when he saw it, 
newly dug up from a vineyard, in Rome 
Though a few of the sketches may be by 
Michelangelo's assistants, the authentic- 
ity of most of them was accepted by 
nearly all the experts who visited the 
room as restorers brought them to light 
Says Professor Herbert Keutner, direc- 
tor of the German Art History Institute 
in Florence: “Their discovery was the 
most wonderful and amazirg surprise 
for Michelangelo's anniversary.” (Buo- 
narroti was born in 1475.) 

Cutthroat Foiled. But what were 
the drawings doing in that narrow 
chamber? Dal Poggetto has a theory. In 
1527 the Medici, who had virtually be- 
come kings, were expelled from Flor- 
ence by a wave of republican sentiment 
When the Medici resumed their grip on 
the city in 1530, a purge of republicans 
followed, and a cutthroat named Ales- 
sandro Corsini was hired to murder Mi- 
chelangelo—who had vocally sided with 
the republican cause. According to an 
old tradition, the great sculptor, who was 
then at work on the Medici tombs, hid 
in the bell tower of a church on the oth- 
er side of the Arno. But ten years ago, a 
memoir was discovered in the handwrit- 
ing of Giovanni Battista Figiovanni, the 
prior of San Lorenzo who was in charge 
of the Medici tombs project. “I saved 
him from death,” the prior wrote of Mi- 
chelangelo, “and I saved his belongings 
too.” It was in this very room—well hid- 
den by its trap door, but at street level 
and adequately lit, even furnished with 
a cistern for water—that the prior, Dal 
Poggetto argues, hid the sculptor dur- 
ing the fall of 1530 

Before those weeks of refuge, Figio- 
vanni wrote, Michelangelo had been im- 
possible to deal with; he was a man “with 
whom Job would not have kept his re- 
nowned patience for even one day.” 
After it, “Michelangelo asked me par- 
don a thousand times.” No doubt he was 





immensely relieved to be out in the air 
again, and carving. The drawings he left 
on the walls—evidently done behind 
shutters at night, for his lines are in 
places visibly interrupted by the grease 
from guttering candles—were a means 
of passing the time during that irritat- 
ing concealment. They are not among 
the sculptor’s greater works, but any- 
thing by Michelangelo’s hand is, need- 
less to say, of interest. 

Only one problem now remains for 
Dal Poggetto. Since the general public 
cannot be let into the storeroom con- 
taining the drawings (the space is too 
confined, the risk of damage too large), 
he will have to find yet another exit-cor- 
ridor from the Medici tombs. And for 
the moment, there seems to be none 
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GEORGE FOREMAN POSTURES IN GLADIATOR'S GARB 





“Gladiators were the supreme fight- 
ers,” says Joe Frazier, trying his might- 
iest to explain why he and fellow Heavy- 
weight George Foreman were suited up 
like Roman combatants to hype inter- 
est in their June 15 bout. The idea for 
the gladiator getup came from Fight 
Promoter Jerry Perenchio, who bor- 
rowed two outfits that had been used in 
MGM's 1959 film Ben Hur. Perenchio’s 
costuming may be entirely apt, but his 
choice of battleground is far from Rome 
Foreman and Frazier will square off at 
the Coliseum all right—the one in Nas- 
sau County, N.Y 

- 

She agreed to star in the Soviet 
American film The Blue Bird, recalled 
Elizabeth Taylor, 44, because “I wanted 
to help build the relationship between 
Russia and the United States.” Maybe, 
but when Liz went to Washington, D.C 
for the movie's premiére last week, she 
seemed far more interested in improving 
her relationship with Iranian Ambas- 
sador Ardeshir Zahedi, 48. Taylor, who 
first met the bachelor ambassador at 
one of his lavish capital parties last 
month, arrived this time as a guest in 
his sumptuous embassy residence. Hand 
in hand, the pair took a tour of dinner 
parties and luncheons, and one eve- 
ning they passed up a Blue Bird cast 
party for a trip to Rosecroft Raceway, 
a nearby harness track. There Liz found 
occasion to sit in Zahedi’s lap, snuggle 
under his cape as they awaited the mo- 
ment to make a trophy presentation, and 
demurely decline the chance to pose in 
a sulky when he suggested it might be 
dangerous for her. (The thought must 
have amused horse fancier Taylor, who 
rode to fame aboard National Velvet in 
1944.) By week's end, friends of Zahedi 
were suggesting the ambassador was 
genuinely smitten and that Liz was the 
bluebird of happiness 


ZAHEDI NUZZLES DURING HIS FLING WITH LIZ 


SOAP STAR LOUISE LASSER NEARLY SENDS MARY HARTMAN DOWN THE DRAIN 


As the pigtailed, problem-prone 
housewife on TV's Mary Hartman, 
Mary Hartman, Actress Louise Lasser, 
37, has coped with a mass murderer, a 
philandering husband and romantic 
overtures from her sister’s fiancé. But 
few of her on-screen acts would match 
one off-screen performance last week 
The woe began when she set out to buy 
a birthday gift for the daughter of a 
friend, and a Beverly Hills boutique, The 
Rainbow, told her it could not handle 
her credit card. Lasser persisted and po- 
lice were called. They took Mary Mary 
quite contrary to the station house when 
a routine check showed she had failed 
to pay two traffic fines—negligence that 
is frowned on in California. Next, a 
search of her purse and the not-so-rou- 
tine discovery of a tiny vial of cocaine 
Lasser, who returned to work after post- 
ing $1,631 bail, faces penalties ranging 
from probation to ten years in prison if 
convicted of drug possession 
a 

When he was charged last Decem- 
ber with extorting a $25,000 contribu 
tion, West Virginia Governor Arch A 
Moore Jr., charged in turn that John A 
Field Ill, the Federal prosecutor pressing 
the case, was conducting “a vicious po- 
litical vendetta” in order “to feed his 
personal ambitions.” Last week the Re- 
publican Governor stood vindicated 
after a jury in Charleston, W. Va., found 
him innocent. Said a tearful, defiant 
Moore: “An apology is due the citizens 
of this state.” 

o 
Nobody fainted, and nobody threw 


jelly beans the way they did in the old 


days of Beatlemania. Still, when ex- 
Beatle Paul McCartney, 33, Wife Linda 
and his band Wings tuned up at Fort 
Worth, the opening stop of a seven-week 
tour of the States, the recepluion was rau- 
cous rock ‘n’ roll. For his first U.S. per- 
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WINGS PILOT PAUL McCARTNEY FLIES HIGH IN TEXAS AT THE START OF HIS TOUR 


formance in a decade, McCartney of- 
fered a few golden oldies from his 
songwriting days with John Lennon, and 
more than two-dozen works that he has 
recorded with Wings since the Beatles 
disbanded six years ago. It was McCart- 
ney, as much as his music, that the 
14.000 Fort Worth fans had come to 
hear, and they delivered a 15-minute 
standing ovation before a note had been 
played. “I used to get more nervous with 
the Beatles,” allowed Paul calmly after 
his triumphant opening night. “I 
younger, I guess 


was 


a 
A Broadway musical based on 100 
years of White House history seemed 
like a Yankee Doodle dandy idea. And 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue would have 
the services of Leonard (West Side Sto- 
ry) Bernstein, Alan Jay (My Fair Lady) 
Lerner, a Bicentennial theme and almost 
$1 million in backing from the Coca 
Cola Co, Alas, a pre-Broadway tour met 
with disastrous reviews. Despite consid- 
erable reworking. when the 
opened last week in New York City it 
was plain that Coke had bought fizzle 
not fizz. Observed TIME Theater Critic 
Ted Kalem: “The British burned the 
White House in 1812, and Lerner and 
Bernstein are running the fire sale.” Af- 
ter seven performances, Producer Roger 
Stevens shuttered /600. Not even Lead 
ing Man Ken Howard, who was praised 
for his portrayal of ten different Pres- 
idents, seemed saddened by the closing 
It was the most painful and torturous 
experience I've had in the theater,” he 
reflected. “There was a rewrite every 
day, and we were doing new material 
every night, There was just no room for 

any creative effort.” 

. 


show 


He was formerly Vice President of 


the United States,” says the dust jacket 
on The Canfield Decision, offering the 


most succinct description possible of the 
novel's author. And he was formerly the 
nattering nemesis of network television 
as well. Now neither, Spiro Agnew has 
been all but inescapable in TV studios 
lately as he tapes interviews with Dinah 
Shore, Merv Griffin and Mike Douglas 

not as an erstwhile politician, but as a 
self-promoter of his book about a liberal- 
leaning Vice President with eyes for the 
top job. “The real driving need to write 
The Canfield Decision was making a liv- 
ing.” Spiro told Merv, claiming that he 
was left “totally penniless” after his 1973 
legal problems and subsequent disbar- 
ment. In fact, had it not been for his old 
buddy Frank Sinatra, he said, “I don't 
think I could have survived that time 
Sinatra made Agnew a “substantial 
loan, and “at the height of my troubles 
he called me on the phone every day just 
to say, ‘How are things? Anything I can 
do for you?’ You don’t find many friends 
like that.” Well, how about his old boss 
former President Nixon? “I haven't seen 
him,” said Agnew. “And I have no de- 
sire to see him.” 

. 

“George Jessel is a very sexy man 
coos Edy Williams, 33, breathy-voiced 
barely talented star of soft-porn cin- 
ema (Vixen) and former wife of X- 
Rated Moviemaker Russ Meyer. Edy 
who last flung her affections at ex-Mob- 
ster Mickey Cohen (TIME, Sept. 1). is 
now making the rounds at Hollywood 
parties with the Toastmaster General 
78. “He treats me like a lady. He's a 
living legend, and he’s still living it, 
insists Williams, who serves Jessel sev- 
en vitamins each day to combat his ar- 
thritic aches and pains. Jessel, thriving 
on such fare, is taking Edy on a Mex- 
ican vacation. “I suppose she did sex 
pictures because she needed money to 
eat,” he says of his new companion 
She’s very ambitious.” 
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MERIT! 


‘Enriched Flavor process prompts unprecedented 
response to taste of new low tar MERIT. 


“Today, I purchased a pack of 
MERIT cigarettes. Much to my 
surprise—it was great! Taste— 
satisfying. Aroma—great.” 


Smokers are talking about a new 
kind of cigarette. 

It's MERIT. The remarkable new 
low tar cigarette made with the 
‘Enriched Flavor’ process. 

MERIT has only 9 mg. tar. One 
of the lowest tar levels in smoking 
today. Yet, taste tests proved that 
MERIT delivers as much—or more 
—flavor than cigarettes having up 
to 60% more tar. 

If you smoke, you'll be interested 
in what people like yourself are 
writing to us about MERIT. 


9 mg:‘tar;* 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





—Robert M. Hornsby 
Topeka, Kansas 


“,.. They gave just what I want in 
a smoke: good flavor, low tar and 
nicotine, slow to burn... you have 
won me over to Merit.” 


—John H. Ganley 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


“Congratulations! You have 
made a cigarette that is indeed 


‘low tar with enriched flavor’.” 


—June Haggart 
Arnold, Pennsylvania 


“,.. After smoking for 25 years 
and desperately looking for a low 
tar cigarette that tastes like a 


cigarette, EUREKA—MERIT!” 


—Elaine Turiano 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 





“Low tar cigarettes were out of 
the question, had tried ’’em, and, 
as far as I was concerned, they 
were a smoker’s joke. And along 
came Merit.” 


—Ms. Christie Pavoni 
Memphis, Tennessee 


“Congratulations—they really 
do taste good. Great work!” 


—Mr. Robert Baker 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 


“] bought a carton and really 
enjoyed the taste, I’ve switched 
and I’m happy I did.” 


—Frank Mayer 
Crown Point, Indiana 


“Thanks to all of you for 
discovering ‘enriched flavor?” 


—Sheldon M. Weisman 
Dallas, Texas 


“Your years of 
research with your new 
cigarette, Merit, have 
certainly been most 
successful.... It tastes 
like a cigarette.” 


—Mrs. Barbara Miller 
Kensington, Connecticut 


“Three cheers for 
Merit! I don’t know 
how you did it, but 
congratulations.” 


—Mrs. Samuel Garre Ill 
Barrington, Illinois 


MERITand MERIT MENTHOL 


“TI tried your new cigarette the 
other day ana I truly enjoyed them. 
MERIT is the first low tar, low 
nicotine cigarette I have ever tried 

that has a real taste.” 
—Patricia R. Beadles 


Las Vegas, Nevada 








“It’s very seldom that a product 
really impresses me, but Merit 
filters are great.” 


—Skip Anderson 
Millstadt, Illinois 


“Are you sure Merit is a low tar 
cigarette? It is the best I’ve ever 
smoked. It has all those good 
things other cigarettes promise.” 

—Mrs. Robin Kay Willoughby 


Hollywood, California 


“T read your ad, decided to try 
what I thought was just another 
gimmick, and was surprised. The 
taste is better than any low-tar 
cigarette I’ve ever smoked.” 


—Paul Burt 
Stirling, New Jersey 


“...1 could have told you after the 
first pack that you have really come 
up with something.” 


—Donel Green 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


“New Merit is really 
great. I like the taste... 
and it was so easy to 
switch, I didn’t 
believe it.” 


—C.S.Rodlund 
Rose City, Michigan 


“For years I was 
convinced you couldn’t 
have low tar and taste. 
Thanks for proving 
me wrong.” 


—F.W.Hammerschmidt 
Amityville, Long Island, New York 


“Finally someone has made a 
low tar and nicotine cigarette that 
ire 1g Po, 
™ really good —Ms. Joan Connelly 
Livonia, Michigan 
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How to save hours when 
there isn’t a second to waste. 


Before a hospital patient 
receives a transfusion, the blood 
should be filtered. On a routine 
day, that’s no problem. 

But what happens when 
there’s a rash of accidents over a 
holiday weekend? 

Ora single massive accident? 

The slow-but-sure filtering 
process can become a bottleneck 
that reduces the odds against sur 
vival in an emergency. 

Why?Because each and every 
stainless steel filter casing has tobe 
sterilized before it can be reused. 

And sterilization can take 
several hours. 

Precious time saved. 

The answer to the problem is 
a pre-sterilized disposable blood 
filter casing made from a special 
plastic. An extremely tough, clear 


plastic called K- Resin® 


Today, these disposable, pre- 


When life depends on receiving blood quickly, filtering can become a fatal bottleneck . Now, those delays no longer have to happen. 


sterilized blood filters are available 
to hospitals all over the world. 





Disposable blood filter casings were made 
possible by strong, clear K-Resin plastic. 
Interestingly enough,the same 
plastic that made these blood filter 
casings possible 1 is opening new 
possibilities for safer toys. 
Tonka Corporation, the toy 





truck manufacturer, is using 
K-Resin to make windshields for 
some of its products. (You've 
probably seen a Tonka toy truck 
on TV —it’s the one that the 
elephant steps on.) 


A stronger, safer plastic. 


Tonka found that K-Resin 
plastic does not break as asily and 
is less likely to shatter on impact. 

Not only that, it actually 
costs less than the plastic they had 
been using. 

Wherever there is a need for 
a plastic that will retain its clarity 
and stand up to a lot of punish- 
ment, there's a need for K-Resin. 

A stronger, safer plastic devel- 
oped by the same people who 
make fine products for your car. 


The people of feo} 


Phillips Petroleum. 
The Performance Company 
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Is There Any Future in Futurism? 


hhecy. n. The art and practice of selling one’s credibil- 
ity for future delivery. é 
—Ambrose Bierce, The Devil's Dictionary 


Ina characteristically dire report, the Central Intelligence 
Agency has just warned of potential global upheavals “al- 
most beyond comprehension.” The cause of the chaos: cli- 
matic change that will trigger massive crop failures, drought 
and widespread famine (see ENVIRONMENT). In contrast to 
this augury of doom, Herman Kahn, 
ebullient director of the foresighted 
Hudson Institute, has just looked at 
the future and found it good. His new 
book, The Next 200 Years, offers a 
plausible scenario of declining 
population growth, rising levels of 
affluence and, given the right so- 
cio-economic conditions, “virtually 
eternal energy sources” and food for 
everyone. 

Humorist Robert Benchley once 
divided the world into two groups: 
those who divide the world into two 
groups, and those who do not. The 
men at the institute belong in the first 
category. Futurists, some conclude, 
are either Malthusians or Cornuco- 
pians. Malthusians foresee a world 
where there is not enough of anything 
to go around—except people. The 
Cornucopians of the Hudson Insti- 
tute find economic growth an essen- 
tial for the future. The high consumption of the West, they 
argue, will lead the East to a land of plenty. Economist B. 
Bruce-Biggs concurs: “The neo-Malthusians would have us 
be more generous and unselfish and less greedy and mate- 
rialistic. No decent man would disagree, but are they more per- 
suasive than Confucius, Buddha, Isaiah, or Jesus Christ? Have 
computers greater authority than Scripture?” 

These are far from romantic queries. Indeed, their im- 
pact seems to have reached enemy shores. In its notorious pro- 
nouncement of 1972, the Cassandras of the Club of Rome 
warned that the world was consuming and polluting itself to 
death. The author of this suicide pact, said the clubmen, was 
economic growth. But last month the club decided that the 
vice was versa: growth, managed selectively, could close the 
gap between wealthy and deprived nations. 

Caroming between gloom and euphoria, the reader of such 
conflicting reports can hardly be 
blamed for a queasy feeling of futur- 
ist shock. For prophecy is no longer 
confined to science fiction or Jeane 
Dixon. It is in the laboratories, 
think tanks, universities—every- 
where. A.D. 2000 has now replaced 
1984 as the favorite year for spec- 
ulation. At least 400 colleges are of- 
fering futurist courses; the World Fu- 
ture Society claims 18,000 members, 
holds international conferences and 
produces a semimonthly journal, The 
Futurist, to ponder new times. 

But neither the futurists nor their 
adherents have ever been able to 
agree on a unified vision. The fault 
may lie not with the stargazers, but 
with the public. As Columbia Uni- 
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versity Sociologist Amitai Etzioni observes: “Too often we os- 
cillate between blind faith and cynical contempt for futurol- 
ogists. It might help to realize that like other professionals, 
their qualities vary; and while the more reputable ones are in- 
evitably better than no help at all, no one owns a clear crys- 
tal ball.” 

Which forecaster, then, can be believed? Are the dooms- 
day seers correct in their despair? Or the technologues who de- 
tect abundance just around the corner? Was Konrad Lorenz 
accurate when he said that aggres- 
sion was built into human germ 
plasm? Or was Jacob Bronowski 
right when he put forth the propo- 
sition that war is a way station in 
The Ascent of Man? 

The ambiguities of the future 
have intrigued humanity since Jo- 
seph parsed Pharaoh’s dream and 
forecast seven years of plenty and 
seven of lean. Today prophecy re- 
mains the most extreme form of cu- 
riosity and a vital part of all West- 
ern societies. Yet the profound belief 
in posterity seems uniquely Ameri- 
can. The U.S. was, after all, a coun- 
try that had no yesterday of its own. 
Thomas Jefferson spoke for his en- 
tire generation when he said, “I 
like the dreams of the future better 
than the history of the past.” The 
past belonged to the Old World; the 
future was owned by the new one. 

Well over a century later, that future remained a dream, 
peopled with citizens of unparalleled wealth and power. 
Constraints were unthinkable. What 19th century Amer- 
ican could resist the poet-prophet Walt Whitman when he 
urged his nation to “Sail forth—Steer for the deep waters 
only/ Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee and thou with 
me,/ For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to 
go,/ ... /O daring joy, but safe! Are they not all the seas of 
God?” Even in this century, H.G. Wells’ premonitory works 
were consumed voraciously in the U.S. He seemed Whit- 
man redivivus: “All this world is heavy with the promise of 
greater things, and a day will come, one day in the un- 
ending succession of days, when beings who are not latent 
in our thoughts and hidden in our loins, shall stand upon 
this earth as one stands upon a footstool and shall laugh 
and reach out their hands amidst the stars.” 

After the trenches of the Great 
War, however, science fiction and 
Realpolitik could no longer speak of 
posterity in the future perfect. The 
new paraphernalia of death, the 
threat of overpopulation, the 
thoughts of behavioral engineering 
—all contributed to an exhaustion of 
the imaginative impulse. Tomorrow 
was no longer a dream but a fevered 
apparition. Wells titled his final pes- 
simistic work Mind at the End of Its 
Tether. Huxley’s Brave New World, 
Capek’s creation of the robot in 
R.U.R., seemed increasingly perti- 
nent. In the post-atomic era the very 
idea of a future was arguable. Anti- 
utopias grew like botulism in a sealed 
jar. Kafka’s guilt-laden bureaucrats, 
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Beckett's barren moral landscapes 
defined the American mood. Or- 
well’s 1984, Burgess’s A Clock- 
work Orange expressed the new 
existential despair, the feeling 
that one’s grandchildren would 
wake up in a place very much like 
hell, administrated by totalitar- 
ians far more ingenious than Beel- 
zebub or Belial, Stalin or Hitler. 

Recently, nonfiction has tried 
to confirm those dire forecasts. 
Biologist Paul Ehrlich (The Pop- 
ulation Bomb) tours campuses 
warning of a planet smothered 
by proliferation and overcon- 
sumption; Barry Commoner’s new 
volume, The Poverty of Power, 
sees capitalism as an irrespon- 
sible, even destructive force in 
global affairs. Nuclear physicists 
describe the. radiation catastro- 
phes inherent in nuclear power 
plants; meteorologists calculate 
the insults to the ozone present 
in every flight of the SST; bio- 
chemists estimate the brain cells 
destroyed with every martini. 
Even the Pill, once announced 
as the answer to population 
control, now appears to have hazardous side effects. 

Such perceptions may be glimpses of tomorrow, or they 
may be magnifications of the present—shadows thrown upon 
a screen labeled A.D. 2000. They may be accurate, or they 
may be as invalid as the predictions of almost a century ago 
that saw city dwellers transported everywhere by that new- 
fangled invention, the balloon. Forecasters have a habit of ex- 
trapolating from their surroundings: the scientist from the 
laboratory, the statistician from his calculator, the admin- 
istrator from his think tank. Such predictions rise, in Lewis 
Mumford’s phrase, from a mind “operating with its own con- 
ceptual apparatus, in its own restrictive field ... determined 
to make the world over in its own oversimplified terms, will- 
fully rejecting interests and values incompatible with its own 
assumptions.” 

Does this mean that prediction has no future? Hardly. 
The human race can no more stop prophesying than it can 
stop breathing. Indeed, if anything has a future, it is futur- 
ism. The United Nations Institute for Training and Research 
sponsored an international survey of futures studies. Sweden 
has a Secretariat for Futures Studies reporting directly to the 
Prime Minister. The European Communities are now con- 
templating the establishment of a permanent group, “Europe 
+30,” to forecast Europe’s needs 
for the next three decades. Last 
February Ohio’s Senator John 
Glenn conducted a symposium on 
“Our Third Century.” Scores of 
experts testified, among them 
Barry Commoner, Alvin Toffler 
(Future Shock), Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, B.F. Skinner and Buckminster 
Fuller. 

In an epoch of uncertainties, 
the hunger for prediction is rising 
to the famine level. Never before 
has speculative fiction been so 
popular. Thirty-five science-fic- 
tion books were published in 1945; 
in 1975, 900 such books were pub- 
lished. Even the pseudo sciences 
are flourishing. Shrewdly unspe- 
cific astrological charts can be 
found in most major newspapers 
(PISCES: Do your work despite 
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1906 FORECAST OF MID-CENTURY TRANSPORTATION 


1883 PROPHECY OF ANTI-MUGGER DEVICE 











passing moments of stress). The 
National Enquirer's annual con- 
test to gauge readers’ psychic abil- 
ity is among the weekly’s most 
popular features. In fact, it has be- 
come impossible to lead a mod- 
ern life without some form of 
prophecy. Every stock market let- 
ter, every long-range weather re- 
port and baseball schedule is a 
prediction; every garden and ev- 
ery child is an expressed belief in 
the future. As Toffler observes, 
“Under conditions of high-speed 
change, a democracy without the 
ability to anticipate condemns it- 
self to death.” 

But just how much can it an- 
ticipate? How deeply into the fu- 
ture can it peer? Unhappily, not 
very far at all. No matter how so- 
phisticated the devices or demo- 
graphics, certain events and event 
makers will always lie outside the 
scope of seers. The maniac, the 
genius, the random event are un- 
predictable; yet they have formed 
much of this century's history. 
There is no reason to suspect 
that they may not form the his- 
tory of the next. 

Moreover, because of popular fascination with the remote, 
far too many futurists are busy examining the millennium, as 
if upon Jan. 1, 2000, a new apocalypse or renaissance would 
magically appear. The calendar is not so cooperative; by def- 
inition, the most astonishing changes always go unheralded. 
Of course, some predictions can be made. Given current trends 
—and even these are contingent—there will be increasing 
numbers of Third World citizens and a proportionately de- 
creasing number of Westerners. There will be smaller con- 
centrations of young Americans, and larger colonies of old 
ones. Working hours will drop; the political power of women 
and ethnic minorities will rise. Leisure will expand; tradi- 
tional food and fuel supplies will diminish, Longevity will in- 
crease—and so will the dangers of ecological mismanagement 
and military conflict. 

Futurists can help to forestall these troubles. Or they can 
press for changes in some remote purgatory or Eden. Ex- 
amining Herman Kahn's thesis, Adam Yarmolinsky, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts professor, asks a series of rhetorical 
questions: “How do we get from here to there? What is the 
best mind set to move us in that direction? Are we more like- 
ly to succeed if we keep our eyes firmly on the target cen- 
turies away? Or ought we to be 
more concerned about pitfalls, 
obstacles, difficulties we seem to 
be encountering in the immediate 
future?” 

All responsible seers know the 
answers. The future of futurism 
does not reside in the millennium. 
It lies rooted in the current hu- 
man condition—the saving of cit- 
ies, the administration of foreign 
policy, the forestalling of war and 
famine and natural catastrophe. 
Given decent underpinnings, to- 
morrow may yet take care of it- 
self. What Novelist Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry wrote three dec- 
ades ago must remain the moral 
force behind all truly prophetic 
workers: “As for the future, your 
task is not to foresee, but to en- 
able it.” Stefan Kanfer 


— 
S500 Qennag 
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ONE-MAN CELL WITH UNBARRED WINDOW 


Refining Confinement 


The first of 200 hard cases—inmates 
convicted of at least two crimes—will ar- 
rive next week at the new maximum se- 
curity federal prison at Butner, N.C., 
take one look and assume they are in a 
play pen. No gun towers, no cell blocks, 
no cavernous mess halls, no barred win- 
dows. At orientation, each inmate will 
be given a definite date for his release 
and be told that much of what he does 
until then will be up to him, but that 
nothing he does will get him out any ear- 
lier. His guards will wear blazers and 
slacks, and he can wear his own clothes 
or prison-supplied jumpsuits (in white, 
gold, orange or blue). Also to be issued 
to him: the key to his own cell 

For those who advocate hard-boiled 
treatment of repeat offenders, Butner's 
showcase experiment must seem like the 
scheme of a coddling egghead. Which 
is close to the mark. Mindful of the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the U.S. penal 
system and what it was achieving, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons Director Norman 
Carlson decided in 1972 that Butner, 
then in the planning stage, would be de- 
signed for new rehabilitation techniques 
After bitter criticism scuttled early ideas 
of using transactional analysis and be- 
havior modification, Carlson turned to 
the theories of Norval Morris, 52,a New 
Zealand-born criminal-law professor 
(and now dean) at the University of Chi- 
cago Law School 

In his 1974 book, The Future of Im- 
prisonment, Morris had detailed the con- 
cept of a “voluntary prison,” drawing 
in part on results at three institutions 
—in England, Denmark and The Neth- 
erlands. Central to Morris’ view was that 
prisons fail at rehabilitation because 
they try to cure criminal tendencies in 
an overwhelmingly degrading environ- 
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LANDSCAPED LIKE A SHOPPING MALL BY SHORT-TERM INMATES, BUTNER IS READY 


ment, Instead of “compulsory 

helping programs,” Morris wrote, pris- 
ons should require only that an inmate 
endure his set punishment, that the in- 
carceration should not be mentally or 
physically brutalizing; and that the con- 
vict should be offered extensive train- 
ing and other assistance, but the choice 
to accept should be his, on the theory 
that such things do not help the pris- 
oner who does not want them 

No Act. Following Morris’ prescrip- 
tions and proscriptions, Butner will 
allow a prisoner to select from such pro- 
grams as dental technician training; col- 
lege, high school or literacy courses; and 
counseling for drug or alcohol abuse. He 
will be free to pass up all of them—and 
even to transfer to another prison after 
the first three months. Because the con- 
vict’s release date cannot be affected by 
his choices, there is no incentive to “act” 
rehabilitated in order to win parole. His 
prison time will be extended, however, 
if an inmate is found guilty of a serious 
disciplinary offense 

Butner will impose two absolute re- 
quirements: every inmate must work at 
a prison job and must attend regular 
group discussions on all aspects of pris- 
on life. Nor is the prison quite as open 
as it looks. The unbarred windows are 
made of escape-proof Lexan, the ma- 
terial used in airplane windows. Doors 
to the 7/4-ft. by 9'4-ft. one-man cells can 
be locked or not by the inmate, but from 
9 p.m. to 6 a.m. all outside doors of the 
four single-story, 50-cell buildings are 
bolted.* The 40-acre complex is sur- 
rounded by two 14-ft. fences—separated 
by 20 ft. of coiled barbed wire—that are 
topped by barbed wire and equipped 
with sensors. 

The Bureau of Prisons is choosing 
the men to be sent to Butner at random 


*Three other buildings at Butner will house 140 
mentally ill inmates who are not part of the prison- 
reform program 





from a group of 750 eligible federal pris- 
oners; qualifications include being at 
least 18, having from one to three years 
before possible release and a history of 
repetitive crime. “We want prisoners for 
our project who are not the most likely 
to succeed,” says Butner Warden Don- 
ald A. Deppe, 45, an ex-professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Maryland 
and former director of education for all 
federal prisons. Eligible inmates who are 
not sent to Butner will be used as a con- 
trol group for a follow-up study on the 
percentage of those who return to crime 

Such statistical measurements of ef- 
fectiveness will not be available for 
years, but a faster index of success or 
failure will be life inside Butner. “If we 
can run an institution for these prisoners 
withoul intra-prisoner predatory vio- 
lence and in conditions of relative free- 
dom within the prison,” says Morris, 
“then we can do it for all prisons and all 
prisoners, if we want to.” The price 
would be high. Butner cost $13.8 million 
to build, plans a staff-to-inmate ratio of 
2 to 3 and has a $4 million annual bud- 
get. The normal federal penitentiary 
costs less than half as much to run. “A 
waste of money?” asks Morris. “It de- 
pends on how seriously you take the 
problem of repetitive criminal violence.” 


Switch-Hitter 


John Patrick Tully, a pouty, blue- 
eyed cocaine smuggler and confessed 
contract murderer, is just the sort of 
criminal former Philadelphia Superpro- 
secutor Richard Aurel Sprague loved to 
put on ice. No longer. In fact, the fight- 
ing D.A. is currently serving as Tully’s 
lawyer. Sprague, 50, who gained nation- 
al fame when he traced the killing of 
Union Insurgent Joseph (“Jock”) Ya- 
blonski and his family up a chain of con- 
spiracy until former United Mine Work- 
ers President W.A. (“Tony”) Boyle was 
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CRUSADING ATTORNEY SPRAGUE 
Now he speaks for the defense. 


convicted of first-degree murder, has 
walked through a legal looking glass and 
emerged as a slugging defense attorney 

Since his firing in 1974 afler a feud 
with Philadelphia District Attorney F 
Emmett Fitzpatrick (TIME, Dec. 30 
1974), Sprague has taken on—and suc- 
cessfully defended—clients accused of 
armed robbery, embezzlement, man- 
slaughter and rape. Can a crusading 
prosecutor reverse course that easily? 


THE LAW 


Sprague is succeeding. in part because 
he seeks out cases that give him an ac- 
tivist’s role. Says he: “Each side has a 
right to have its interests vigorously 
defended.” 

Sprague’s overload of sharpshooting 
energy has led him to accept a varied 
collection of public interest cases. He has 
represented a group of local Chinese 
protesting the redevelopment of Phila- 
delphia’s Chinatown, offered to oversee 
a probe requested by local Puerto Ri- 
can groups concerned over a badly pros- 
ecuted murder and arson case, and is 
handling a lawsuit by Developer Sam 
Lefrak and the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority that attempts to prove 
worldwide price fixing by five major oil 
companies. Other Sprague cases include 
a local data research corporation's an- 
litrust suit against IBM, and defense of 
a geology professor in Lancaster Coun- 
ty’s Mennonite community who is ac- 
cused of sodomizing two boys 

In the Tully case, which Sprague 
took for no fee “as a matter of prin- 
ciple,” the hit man claims to have been 
shortchanged by New Jersey state pros- 
ecutors after turning state’s evidence 
against members of the Newark-based 
Campisi mob. Tully, 36, says the pros- 
ecutors promised him at least “one day 
less” than the lowest Campisi sentence 
Instead, he got 15 years while the other 
gangsters avoided trial and bargained 
for terms as low as three years 


Sprague sees this as Kafkaesque jus- 
tice. More important, he looks upon it 
as a chance to fight against his pet out- 
rage: slipshod standards in the criminal 
justice system. “I want to attack the plea 
bargaining in this case,” he says angri- 
ly. “I want to make a mockery of what 
the state of New Jersey has done.” 

Sprague’s initial adjustment to pri- 
vale practice came with deceptive ease 
After joining a Philadelphia antitrust 
firm, David Berger Associates, he saw 
his $40,000 prosecutor's salary quadru- 
ple in a year. He traveled, took high- 
priced civil cases and decorated his of- 
fice with marbled burgundy wallpaper 
made from old English textbook bind- 
ings “to achieve the look of a barrister’s 
office in Dickens’ day.” But the drives 
of 17 years of public life would not re- 
lent. “In some ways,” he says of his 
cases, “I'm sull a prosecutor.” Albeit 
without such perks of office as his enor- 
mous public visibility and his black 
Chrysler complete with telephone, two- 
way radio and police siren 

“Do I feel an urge, like an old war 
horse, to be back in there?” Sprague asks 
rhetorically. “Sure I do. But only to the 
extent that I don't see anyone who is in 
there doing anything.” Such observa- 
tions are enough to make some Phila- 
delphians believe Sprague will be on the 
scene in next year’s Democratic prima- 
ry. One office at stake: the district 
attorney's 
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(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label’) 





BLENOEO SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF + HENLEY IMPORTS 


BILL KAUFMANN 


HOME: Glendale, California 

AGE: 33 

PROFESSION: Astrophysicist 

HOBBIES: Tennis, skiing, classical music. 


MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “Gravitation” by 
Misner, Thorne and Wheeler 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Wrote “The 
Cosmic Frontiers of General Relativity” and is 
currently working on a screenplay about the 
discovery of a black hole in outer space and 
man’s attempt to harness its energy. 

QUOTE: “The expanding horizons of man’s 
knowledge of the universe have dramatically 
shaped the course of western civilization. 

I strongly feel that the scientist has a profound 
moral obligation to communicate advances in 
science to the general public.” 





Authentic. tnere are more than a thousand ways 
to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
PROFILE: Concerned. Deeply involved with for Dewar's “White Label." The quality standards estab- 
lished in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


ast rophysics as a vehicle for advancing the 
social sciences. 


SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Label 


Hebrides. Dewar’s never varies. 


~ They call it the greatest spectacle in racing. 

For good reason. 

in fact, for more than 60 years now, the coming of the 
Indianapolis 500 has never failed to excite pulse rates in 
every nook and cranny of this country. 

Somehow, when those gentlemen start their engines, 
it's a lot more than just a motor race. Somehow it isn't just 
them—brave men and powerful machines in far-off Indiana, 

Somehow it's you, .too;,and. you're.out.there.riding with 
them, with all the hopes and dreams and fears of a lifetime 
symbolically compressed into one late May afternoon. 

Whatever the magic, when this year's spectacle gets 
underway, and the pack comes growling down the main 
straight to take the green light, the car that will be out in 
front pacing the action will be a Buick. 

For the second straight year in a row, no less. 

Some Buick, too: A highly-tuned Century with an 
extra-heavy-duty chassis, powered by a turbocharged 
version of Buick’s little V-6 engine. That's right—a V-6 pace 
car. And a Buick at that. Driven by good ol’ Marty Robbins. 

My, times do change, don't they? 
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That they do. And to underscore the fact, we've 
decided to create a limited number of pace car “replicas” - 


and offer them for sale at Buick dealerships. 

No, the replicas aren't turbocharged like the original. 

And no, the suspension isn't set up to turn left like an 
Indy racer. 

But that good, basic Buick V-6 is there. So is the 
flamboyant silver, red and black paint job. 


And above all, so are all the dozens of other-fine. Buick~---—»-4 


Qualities that have made Century one of the most popular 
cars in America this year. 

Pace car plumage notwithstanding, why not do as so. 
many other free-spirited folk have done, and check out a 
Century at your Buick dealer. 

aw. Who knows?—maybe the next time 
Mien. a7 “someone says “gentlemen start your 
ee ys engines,’ you'll find yourself in a Buick. 


BUICK Dedicated to thefreeSpiris 
in just about everyone. ore 
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REFLECTOR-BEARING LAGEOS 


Golf Ball in the Sky 


Perched in the nose of a Delta rock- 
et, one of the simplest satellites ever built 
by the U.S. roared off the launch pad at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base last week 
to begin an 8 million-year journey in 
space. The 2-ft. sphere, placed into a 
3,600-mile-high circular orbit, contains 
no moving parts or electronic equipment 
and resembles an oversized golf ball. Yet 
it should provide earthbound geophys- 
icists with a benchmark in the sky that 
will enable them to measure precisely 
the rotation rate of the earth and the 
wobble of its axis, continental drift, and 
the movement along geologic faults. It 
may even supplement the developing 
technique of earthquake prediction. 

Dubbed LAGEOS, for laser geody- 
namic satellite, the new satellite consists 
of an aluminum shell dimpled with 426 
so-called cube-corner prism reflectors. 
Each of the prisms reflects directly to the 
source a laser beam striking it from any 
angle. Inside the sphere is a solid brass 
core, which contributes most of the 903- 
Ib. satellite's weight. Because it is so 
small yet has so much mass, LAGEOS will 
not be much affected by any traces of the 
earth's atmosphere, particles in the solar 
wind, or variations in the earth’s gravity 
field. As a result, its orbit will be ex- 
tremely stable, and its position at any 
time can be precisely determined. 

Future Map. NASA, working 
through the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory, will aim high-powered 
pulses of laser light at the satellite from 
positions on the earth. By measuring the 
length of time the light needs to travel 
to the satellite and reflect to the laser sta- 
tions, scientists will be able to calculate 
the exact distance from each laser gun 
to LAGEOS. Thus, by placing stations on 
each of the dozen or so tectonic plates 
that constitute the earth’s surface, they 
can track the rate and direction of the 
plate movement, which results in con- 
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tinental drift. With stations on each side 
of the San Andreas fault, geophysicists 
will be able to calculate the exact move- 
ment along the great crack in the earth’s 
surface, which could aid in forecasting 
California’s earthquakes. 

NASA scientists estimate that mea- 
surements made during the first four 
years of the program should be accu- 
rate to within four inches. But eventu- 
ally, once the measurement techniques 
are perfected and more laser stations be- 
come operational, movements of the 
earth’s surface as small as 4 in. per 
year, averaged over four years, will be 
detected. 

Because LAGEOS is expected to re- 
main in orbit for so long, NASA has 
placed aboard it two stainless-steel 
sheets, each etched with a message con- 
ceived by Astrophysicist Carl Sagan of 
Cornell University. Designed to inform 
extraterrestrial visitors or future inhab- 
itants of the earth about the LAGEOS mis- 
sion, the message shows three maps of 
the earth, depicting the continental drift 
that the satellite will help observe. The 
uppermost of the maps shows the con- 
tinents as they are thought to have ex- 
isted 225 million years ago, when Af- 
rica and South America were joined. 
The middle map is a picture of the plan- 
et as it exists today and indicates the sat- 
ellite’s launch site in California. The 
lowest map portrays the earth as sci- 
entists assume it will look some 8 mil- 
lion years from now; it shows Australia 
welded tightly to the East Indies, and 
East Africa separated from the rest of 
the continent. 

This map also predicts California’s 
future. The sliver of the state west of 
the San Andreas fault, including Los 
Angeles, has split from the U.S. main- 
land and is heading out to sea. 


Hot-Blooded Dinosaurs? 


Dinosaurs are generally regarded as 
overgrown lizards—pea-brained, cold- 
blooded creatures that spent most of 
their lives hulking sluggishly in the sun. 
This image is unfair, argues Adrian Des- 


mond, 28, an English-born doctoral can- 
didate at Harvard University. Desmond, 
who studied vertebrate paleontology at 
London University, has spent the past 
several years reviewing the latest re- 
search on the huge creatures that ruled 
the earth for 140 million years. In a new 
book titled The Hot-Blooded Dinosaurs 
(Dial Press; $12.95), he contends that 
some dinosaurs and their kin were 
warm-blooded, complex and far more 
intelligent than some of the species that 
succeeded them. 

In the Cold. Desmond bases his ar- 
gument on a comparison of dinosaurs 
and modern-day reptiles like the lizard. 
Cold-blooded animals, whose bodies are 
small by comparison with most mam- 
mals, control their body temperatures by 
moving into or out of the sun. If dino- 
saurs were cold-blooded, maintains Des- 
mond, they would not have been able 
to do this because of their size (a bron- 
tosaur, for example, weighed around 30 
tons); a dinosaur whose body temper- 
ature dropped just one degree below the 
warmth necessary for it to be active 
would have to bask in the sun for at 
least several hours to bring it back to 
normal. Thus, says Desmond, Strithiom- 
imus, the “ostrich dinosaur,” could not 
have hit the 50 m.p.h. speeds it was said 
to have attained if it had a physiology 
comparable with that of a modern-day 
lizard. The Tyrannosaurus could not 
have engaged in its earth-shaking bat- 
tles with the rhinocerine Triceratops un- 
less it had the high metabolic rate of a 
warm-blooded creature. 

Desmond also supports an explana- 
tion of the dinosaurs’ sudden disappear- 
ance that is compatible with the warm- 
blooded theory: at the end of the 
Cretaceous era, about 70 million years 
ago, the earth’s climate rapidly cooled. 
Cold-blooded reptiles, such as turtles 
and crocodiles, were able to find cozy 
nooks and survive the winters by hiber- 
nating; small, fur-covered mammals 
built warm nests. Dinosaurs could not. 
Too big to find protective caves or bur- 
rows in which to hibernate, they stayed 
out in the cold and died. 


DRAWING OF DEINONYCHUS, A FAST-MOVING 8-FT..LONG DINOSAUR 
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FOR SALE! 
HUNDREDS 
OF '75 MODEL 





USED CARS. 


ONE OWNER 
Can be seen at 100 sales locations ac 
ross the country. One nr you. Wide var 
iety models, colors: Econ, comr 
std, luxury, spts mais, sta wags. From 
USAs largest rent-a-car fleet 
Most with many extras: Air cond 
auto trans, pwr steer, pwr brakes, |= 
radio, w/w's. Professionally maint'd 
Avail for test drive 
| Power-train warranty Covers engine. 
\ drive shaft, auto trans, differential 
: Coast-to-coast warranty service cov 
' ers parts, labor for 12 mo/12,000 mi 
’ 1 (whchvr comes first). Ask full details 
2 Must be seen to be apprctd 


CALL 800-654-3131" 


days/eves/wknds/anytime 





* Cars also availabi 


sales locatior 





Vivitar zoom lens 
bring you closer 
to happiness? 





Yes, indeed. 





When she whispers, “come closer; popular 35mm SLR cameras so take 

do you have to apologize for a zoom your camera and your model toa Vivitar’ 
lens that keeps you at more than dealer and see for yourself. Marketed 
arm's length? No more. Now, there is in the U.S.A. by Ponder& Best, Inc 

dual focusing in Vivitar's 85-205mm Corporate Offices: 1630 Stewart Street 
3.8 close focusing zoom lens Santa Monica, CA. 90406. In Canada 

At normal zoom distances it gives you Precision Cameras of Canada, Ltd., Mont 


121 separate focal lengths for precise . ita 
framing of your subject. Then, with a The Vivitar 


twist of the zoom ring you shift into the 85-205mm f3.8 
close focusing mode and move in as Close Focusing Zoom Lens 


close as 12%3 inches to picture luscious 
lips, languid eyes, or lissome hands. 


e e 
Advanced computer design made the Vivitar 
dual focusing zoom possible. It fits most ® 
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Sonata for Sharks 


THREEPENNY OPERA 
by BERTOLT BRECHT and KURT WEILL 


Bertolt Brecht was an imp of am- 
biguity. He was an atheist; yet he ad- 
mitted that Luther's German translation 
of the Bible was the greatest single in- 
fluence on his work. He was antiheroic 
yet in Mother Courage he created one 
of the most arresting heroines in 20th 
century drama. As a Communist, he 
proselytized for the poor, but he was as 
tightfisted as the socialist Bernard Shaw 
when it came to his own money. And 
this coolheaded didact of “epic’’theater 
and “alienation” effects was a sentimen- 
tal idolator of Charlie Chaplin movies 

What color is a chameleon? Every 





JULIA & GREENE IN THREEPENNY OPERA 
What color is a chameleon? 


man’s Brecht turns out to be his own 
The production of Threepenny Opera at 
Manhattan's Vivian Beaumont Theater, 
shaped with satanic brilliance by Direc- 
tor Richard Foreman, is abrasive, styl- 
ized and sinister. Brecht’s message 
sprayed on the stage like graffiti on a 
subway train—is that the underworld of 
rapacious thieves, fawning beggars and 
mercenary prostitutes is an exact mir- 
ror image of property-minded, shark- 
toothed bourgeois society 
Granted that premise, this produc- 
tion is riveting. As a monocled Mack 
the Knife, Raul Julia moves like a Fred 
Astaire of gangsterdom, sometimes 
prowling for his favorite whore, Jenny 
(Ellen Greene). C.K. Alexander's Mr 
Peachum—the Fagin of London’s turn- 
of-the-century beggars—might have 
been drawn by George Grosz. The Kurt 
Weill score, too renowned for praise 
(Mack the Knife, Pirate Jenny), is su- 
perbly rendered. This Threepenny Opera 
honors the Brecht who wrote with a 
hammer and swungasickle. T.£. Kalem 
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Max. The maximum 
WAU iiimeterteaice 


Great tobaccos. Terrific taste. 
Same price as 100’s. 
And that long, lean, 


einy és FUEvualiccmelWitliilicee (ale) @ 
What do you say to Hello y 


a long, lean, terrific- — Max.” 
tasting cigarette?” ; -— 


Regular: 17 mg.”tar,” 

1.3 mg. nicotine; 

Menthol: 18 mg.”tar.” 

1.3 mg. nicotine av. per 
igarette by FTC Method 
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United States Steel asks a prominent American to speak out. 





“What makes America work?-responsible 


by George Meany 
President, American Federation 
of Labor and Congress 

of Industrial Organizations 


Those who read only 
headlines probably believe 
labor and management are 
constantly at each other's 
throat and can't agree on 
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anything. That, of course, is 
the nature of news—conflict 
is newsier than peace. 

So a strike —which 
occurs in less than 2 per cent 
of all negotiations —is news; 
the 98 per cent settled with- 
out a strike are not. 


That is my point: Labor 


and management do agree 
that responsible and free 
collective bargaining is the 
way to settle disputes. 

Of course, collective 
bargaining is not perfect. 
Labor and management are 
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constantly striving to im- 
prove it. For example, in the 
steel industry, labor and 
management have agreed on 
an alternative to the strike 
—binding arbitration. 

It has been successful, 
but only because both sides 
agreed. Nobody forced either 
the union or the companies 
to agree. 

Some editorialists con- 
tend the answer to strikes 





and free collective bargaining.’ 


or lockouts is to have the 
government compel all 
unions and all companies to 
settle their disputes through 
arbitration. But compulsion 
would be the death knell for 
collective bargaining, a free 
trade-union movement and 
the free enterprise system. 
It would undermine a basic 
American freedom. 

Only a dictatorship can 
compel workers to work 
against their will or force 
management to sign a con- 
tract it does not want. No 
free American wants any 
form of totalitarianism. 

While strikes some- 
times cause public incon- 
venience, they are an 
inherent part of the liberties 
we all enjoy —free speech, 
freedom of association, the 
right of contract. The exer- 
cise of liberties in a demo- 
cratic society is not only 
healthy, it is vital. 

As President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower put it: “The 
right of men to leave their 


jobs is a test of freedom. 
Hitler suppressed strikes. 
Stalin suppressed strikes.... 
Each also suppressed free- 
dom. There are some things 
worse, much worse, than 
strikes. One of them is the 
loss of freedom’ 

So labor and manage- 
ment support free collective 
bargaining, which has 
brought to American work- 
ers the highest standard of 


living in the world, strength- 
ened the economy by increas- 


ing consumer buying power, 
and provided a common 
sense mechanism for resolv- 
ing problems. 

Collective bargaining is 
not perfect, but it works. 
And responsible labor and 
responsible management 
must and do work to make 
it better. 
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Collective bargaining 
and U.S. Steel 


U.S. Steel joins Mr. 
Meany in noting the land- 
mark agreement between 
the nation’s major steel 
companies and the United 
Steelworkers of America. 
In this agreement, both 
sides agreed voluntarily to 
resolve future differences 


by binding arbitration — 
thus providing uninter- 
rupted production of steel 
through July, 1980, without 
the threat of an industry- 
wide strike. This agreement 
ended boom-and-bust swings 
in production and employ- 
ment that occurred regu- 
larly at every contract 
expiration. 

That is why U.S. Steel 
thinks this agreement is 
collective bargaining at its 
best — the parties were free 
to work out their own 
problems, and the results 
are good for employees, 
customers, stockholders, 
and the entire country. 

United States Steel, 
600 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 15230. 


We're 
involved. 





That base sticker price above, of 
course, excludes taxes, destination 
charges and $71 for white sidewall 
tires and deluxe wheel covers. Even 
though, put it side-by-side against 
most of the cars in the mid-size field 
and you'll find this beautiful Fury 
comes with a very beautiful price 
advantage. And that’s not the only 
place Fury beats the competition. 





FURY: ROOMIEST 2-DOOR 
IN ITS CLASS. 


Fury is a foot shorter than most full- 
size cars. But, ina comparison of head, 
shoulder, hipand legroom, Plymouth 
Fury offers more total space for six 
passengers than any other car in its 
class 
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EPA estimates 


In recent E.P.A. tests, a 6-cylinder* 
Fury, even with automatic trans- 
mission, got an estimated 23 mpg on 
the highway and 16 in the city. Of 
course, your mileage may differ 
depending on how and where you 
drive, the condition of your car, and 
its optional equipment 


*6-cylinder model as priced and tested not 


available in California 


AND HERE'S THE CLINCHER. 


Chrysler Corporation has a warranty 
so strong, all you'll have to take care 











of in your new Fury is normal 
maintenance like changing filters and 
wiper blades. Our warranty takes 
care of everything else. Here's what it 
says: For the first 12 months of use 
any Chrysler Corporation dealer will 
fix without charge for parts or labor, 
any part of our 1976 passenger cars 
we supply (except tires) which proves 
defective in normal use, regardless 
of mileage 

Why don’t you come out ahead 
of the competition, too? Get into a 
Fury today. At your Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer 


Plymouth Fury 


The more you get to know it, 
the more beautiful it gets 





Though the world recession hit 
Western Europe later and less severely 
than the U'S., it also lasted longer. For 
example, unemployment began declin- 
ing in the US. last June, but kept climb- 
ing in Europe well into the winter. Now, 
however, recovery in Europe, as in the 
USS., is proceeding faster than had been 
expected. After two years of sagging de- 
mand, European auto sales are rising so 
rapidly that one executive of Simca in 
France says that his company cannot 
make cars as fast as customers want to 
buy them. Businessmen have got their 
inventories down, and their order books 
are filling up. Even the two countries 
with sick currencies, Britain and Italy, 
are deriving some benefits. Tourists are 
pouring into Britain to snap up bargains 
a South American lawyer recently 
bought 2.000 lightweight suits from 
Marks & Spencer in London. Italian ex- 
porters are taking advantage of a cheap 
lira to post remarkable increases in for- 
eign sales of clothing, appliances and 
machine tools 

German Lead. Two statistics chart 
the vigor of the rebound. The Common 
Market Commission now estimates that 
the output of goods and services in the 
nine nations of the European Commu- 
nity will expand by 3.5% this year, ¥ 
its decline of 2.5% in 1975. And the 
number of jobless workers in the Nine 
has fallen from a peak of 5.7 million in 
January to about 5.4 million now.* 

As usual, the European recovery is 
being led by the powerful West German 
economy. In the first quarter, industrial 
production in West Germany was 3.3% 
higher than a year earlier, and new or- 
ders were up thumping 17%. The 
country’s five leading economic research 
institutes now predict that West Ger- 
many’s gross national product, which 
fell 3.5% last year, will rise 5.5% this 
year. One concern: the mark has become 
*In the US... the unemployment rate in April re 
mained at 7.5% of the labor force, unchanged from 


March, but down from a recession high of 8.9°% 
last May 
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iden Surge i in Europe’ 


so costly in terms of other currencies 
that many West German exports could 
become uncompetitive 

France too is happily revising its 
forecasts upward. French G_N.P. is ex- 
pected to expand 5% or more this year 
rather than the 4.7% anticipated ear- 
lier. Exports should climb by 6.4%, and 
auto sales already are up 20%. Another 
barometer: champagne sales, afler two 
bad years, are bubbling almost 40% 
ahead of the 1975 pace 

Inflation continues to be a formida- 
ble threat to the European comeback, 
bul even the price front showed prom- 
ising news last week. Leaders of Brit- 
ain’s powerful unions tentatively agreed 
with the government to accept stringent 
new voluntary wage controls, to take ef- 
fect Aug. | 

The accord calls for limiting all wage 
increases to an average of 4.5%. Under 
this arrangement, weekly increases for 
the 40% of the work force earning be- 
tween $90 and $144 a week will be 5% 
No worker's raise will be less than $4.50 
or higher than $7.20. The government's 
part of the bargain is to cut income tax- 
es by $1.7 billion a year 

Though the limit on raises is more le- 
nient than the 3% that Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Denis Healey originally 
proposed, it is considerably tighter than 
the policy now in effect, which holds pay 
boosts to £6, or about $11 a week. Im- 
pressively enough, Healey did not have 
to agree to any Onerous conditions, such 
as import curbs or price controls, to win 
the union leaders’ assent. When the £6 
limit took effect last summer, British 
prices were rising at a blistering annual 
rate of 25%; now the pace has slowed 
to 12%. The government hopes to halve 
the inflation rate again by next year 

The prognosis for Europe's other 
problem economy, that of Italy, is less fa- 
vorable. The lira last week was trading 
at 890 to the dollar, v. 680 less than four 
months ago. Though the drop has start- 
ed a boomlet in Italian exports, it has 
also fanned Italy's inflation rate, now a 












SIGNS OF REVIVAL: VACATION CROWDS 
LEAVING PARIS (TOP); DINERS IN ROME 


devastating 30%, by increasing the price 
of imports. The trade deficit for the first 
quarter was $1.5 billion, equal to the gap 
during the whole of 1975 

Last week, in an effort to bolster the 
price of Italian currency by reducing the 
growing amount of lire circulating in 
world money markets, Prime Minister 
Aldo Moro slapped stiff controls on im- 
ports. The new measures could well 
drive struggling concerns out of business 
and add to the nation’s already high 7% 
jobless rate. Meanwhile, inflation is like- 
ly to go on climbing. Two weeks ago, 
the Mechanical Trades Union set a pat- 
tern for the rest of Italian labor by sign- 
ing a contract that, including cost of liv- 
ing adjustments, provides pay increases 
of 18% a year 

New Optimism. Some economists 
are still concerned that the recovery in 
the rest of Europe is not balanced—spe- 
cifically that it is too heavily dependent 
on export sales and consumer spending 
and is getting little help from investment 
in new plant and equipment. In France, 
for example, business investment is ex- 
pected to rise a mere 1% this year. But 
even this weakness could be overcome 
in the not too distant future. A recent 
Common Market business survey found 
European industrial leaders generally 
more optimistic than they have been in 
three years. 
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LUMBER 


No Clear-Cut Decision for Timber 


The U.S. has not seen such a tumult 
over timbering since the great conser- 
vationist Gifford Pinchot took on bu- 
reaucrats and lumber barons at the turn 
of the century. On one side are the U.S 
Forest Service and the $57 billion-a-year 
wood-products industry. Opposing them 
is a coalition of environmental groups 
At stake: how the nation’s 183 million 
acres of federally owned forest should 
be managed— including how much tim- 
ber should be taken out of them. 

That is no small issue. For years 
the Forest Service has sold private com- 
panies the right to cut timber in na- 
tional forests. Even last year, when de- 
mand was dampened by a slump in 
home building (housing starts were 43% 
below 1973), the harvest from 155 na- 
tional forests still topped 9 billion board 
feet, or 27% of the industry totals. Most 
of it was softwood for paper products 
and the building industry. But now this 
arrangement has been completely up- 
set by environmentalist suits. 




























The environmentalists charge that 
the Forest Service is allowing too much 
logging in the national forests. Their 
suits therefore seek strict enforcement 
of the service’s original charter. The Or- 
ganic Act of 1897 specifically permits 
logging in national forests—but only of 
“dead, matured or large growth” trees 
that have been individually marked for 
cutting. In 1973 the Izaak Walton 
League sued to halt clear-cutting in West 
Virginia’s Monongahela National For- 
est. Since clear-cutting means the chop- 
ping down of every single tree in a given 
area, including young ones, the court de- 
cided against the Forest Service. 

Grave Doubts. Every modern tim- 
ber company clear-cuts where possible 
The practice confines the harvest to 
one area and makes reseeding easier; 
thus clear-cutting can cost a lumber 
company about 50% less than cutting 
only selected trees. The industry thus 
was shocked when a higher court last 
August upheld the Monongahela de- 
cision. Then in December a 
federal judge in Anchorage 
cited the same decision and 
voided Ketchikan Pulp Co.'s 
50-year contract to take 8.2 
billion board feet of timber 
out of Alaska’s Tongass Na- 
tional Forest. The ruling cast 
grave doubts on the legality 
of clear-cutting in the 53 mil- 
lion acres of national forests 
in eight other Western states, 
including the main producers 
of softwoods, Oregon and 
Washington. 

Many big private compa- 
nies in the area, like Weyer- 
haeuser, Crown Zellerbach 
and Georgia-Pacific, are not 
seriously affected, because they 
mostly log their own lands. But 
other giants and nearly all the 
small independent producers 


LOADING CUT TIMBER IN OREGON 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


are in big trouble. Says Gerald McChes- 
ney, president of Fort Vancouver Ply- 
wood Co. in Washington: “This could 
kill us—99% of our timber comes from 
the Pinchot National Forest.” As for 
prices, predicts Lewis Krauss, partner 
in the Rough & Ready Timber Co. of 
Cave Junction, Ore.: “We could have a 
wood crunch as bad as the oil crunch of 
two years ago.” 

Timber men are looking to Congress 
for relief. If the Monongahela decision 
is applied nationally, they say, the re- 
sults would surely include: 1) a 10% drop 
in production of softwood, 2) the layoff 
of 130,000 workers, 3) shortages of ev- 
erything from hardwood railroad ties to 
toilet paper, and 4) average increases of 
$2,400 in the cost of wood for a single- 
family home—enough to hurt the home- 
building industry, which is finally pull- 
ing out of its recession. In addition, the 
industry and the Forest Service argue 
that clear-cutting makes good conser- 
vation sense. It is little different from 
harvesting grain, say foresters, and 
greatly benefits the replanting of Doug- 
las fir and other valuable species that 
need plenty of sunlight to grow 

Environmentalists have strong argu- 
ments for Congressmen to consider too. 
“We don’t oppose clear-cutting per se,” 
says Tom Barlow, coordinator of the Co- 
alition to Save Our National Forests 
Rather, the environmentalists are 
against clear-cutting 1,000 acres at a 
time, which destroys wildlife habitats, 
and clear-cutting on steep slopes, which 
causes rivers to silt up. The environmen- 
talists merely want, says Barlow, “sen- 
sible, balanced forest management” 
—meaning long-term protection of the 
forests for recreation, wildlife and other 
uses as well as for continued lumbering 

Fight Ahead. Each side has a bill 
before the Senate that suits its aims. One, 
sponsored by Hubert Humphrey and 
backed by the timber interests, has been 
reported out of the,Senate Interior and 
Agriculture committees. Despite some 
safeguards, its main thrust is to direct the 
Forest Service to issue guidelines for tim- 
ber management—thus giving it a free 
hand to do business as usual. The other 
bill, sponsored by West Virginia Demo- 
cratic Senator Jennings Randolph, 
would set controls on timbering and spe- 
cifically limit clear-cutting to 25-acre 
plots in national forests. A fight is ex- 
pected on the Senate floor later this 
month. 

The outcome is too close to call. En- 
vironmentalists have vowed to mount 
the most intensive lobbying campaign 
since their defeat of the ssT. Timber 
men, for their part, have set up “Mo- 
nongahela Action Committees” to press 
for the Humphrey bill in every congres- 
sional district. Last week some 100 in- 
dependent loggers drove their huge rigs 
to the Western Forest Center in Port- 
land, Ore., and staged a mock funeral 
for their industry, thus dramatizing what 
they think will happen if Congress does 
not see the issue their way. 


LOGGERS IN A MOCK FUNERAL PROCESSION 


ACAR THAT’S OVERLY LUXURIOUS 
COULD LITERALLY BORE YOU TO DEATH. 


Any doctor will tell you that too much soft living can be hazardous to 
your health. 

In a car, it could kill you. 

After spending a couple of hours on a five-foot wide, brocaded 
reclining sofa in a sound deadened, cave-like compartment, you can begin to 
believe that you're in a library. Not a car. 

And at 55 miles an hour, even a momentary escape from reality could 
send you off the road. 

At Volvo, protection has always been more important than decoration. 

For example, some “luxury” cars have tiny peepholes for privacy. 

Volvo believes that if what you're doing in a car is that private, you 
shouldn't be doing it on a public thoroughfare. 

So our new Volvo 264 GL gives you 3,830 square inches of tinted glass, 
providing unrestricted visibility over 325° of your surroundings. 

We'd give you 360° visibility, but Volvo's safety engineers take the view 
pi each pillar that holds up the roof must be substantial enough to hold up 
the car. 

Soft, mushy suspension and steering can mask sudden changes in road 
surface and subtle changes in direction. But Volvo believes that what you 
don’t know can hurt you. 

The spring-strut suspension and responsive rack-and-pinion steering 
on the new 264 GL give you control over the car and its environment. 

On our seat, we rest our case. 

To hold you upright and alert, the driver's seat is contoured to your 
body and adjustable to your dimensions. It heats automatically in cold 
weather. And while your mind is on the road, your back is against real leather. 

Although the 264 GL is designed to be safe and 
comfortable first, you'll notice in a second how 
truly luxurious it is. 

Standard equipment includes 
power-assisted steering, power disc 
brakes and power front windows. 
Air conditioning, automatic 
transmission, a sunroof and a 
fuel-injected, overhead cam 
V-6 are also standard. 

In fact, we could goon andon ~ 
about the luxuries built into the 
Volvo 264 GL. 

; But we don't want to bore you. 










"" JOLVO 264 
The car for people who think. 
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UNION PRESIDENT MILLER 


LABOR 
U.M.W. Strife—Again 


Leaders of United Mine Workers lo- 
cals in northeastern Pennsylvania ex- 
pected only a routine discussion of union 
business when they gathered in Hazle- 
ton at the end of last month. Instead, 
they witnessed a boiling confrontation 
between Union President Arnold Mil- 
ler and Vice President Mike Trbovich 
“This union is on the verge of financial 
disaster!” shouted Trbovich. “Our mon- 
ey and our future are being squandered 
by Arnold Miller's mismanagement!” 
Jumping to the mike, Miller snapped 
back: “That's a damn lie and you know 
iu” An hour later, Miller suspended 
Trbovich from the vice presidency, os- 
tensibly for failing to launch an inves- 
ligation of union organizing programs 
in the West 

Friends Desert. The showdown re- 
flected a fierce internal power struggle 
that, in the words of U.M.W. Secretary- 
Treasurer Harry Patrick, “is tearing our 
union apart.” The battle between Mill- 
er and Trbovich—and Miller and a ma- 
jority of the U.M.W.’s 21-member ex- 
ecutive board—has paralyzed union 
leadership, and threatens to erode the 
reforms that are turning the once cor- 
rupt and authoritarian U.M.W. into a 
progressive labor organization 

The trouble began in 1974, two years 
after Miller's insurgent election victory 
over W.A. (“Tony”) Boyle. who is now 
serving a life sentence for conspiracy 
to murder U.M.W. Reformer Joseph 
(“Jock”) Yablonski. After his win, Mil- 
ler purged the entire Boyle-appointed 
executive board. To his dismay, the new 
board turned out to be dominated by 
Boyle cronies, elected by the rank and 
file because they were better known than 
Miller's men. In addition, four board 
members endorsed by Miller deserted 
their sponsor, charging him with mis- 
management. Finally Trbovich, Miller's 
reform-minded running mate. left the 
fold to lead the opposition. The charges 
against Miller: that his staff is dominat- 
ed by “lefl-wing radicals from New 
York and Boston,” that excessive—and 
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MINERS AT A UNION CARBIDE PIT IN BLUE CREEK, W. VA. 


illegal—spending by Miller is plunging 
the union into the red, and that he is a 
poor administrator. 

The opposition has succeeded in be- 
deviling the tolerant and administrative- 
ly naive Miller, who never ran anything 
bigger than a 200-man local before tak- 
ing over the 250,000-member U.M.W 
Taking advantage of Miller's inexperi- 
ence—and reluctance to use a gavel in 
meetings—his rivals turn board ses- 
sions into parliamentary pandemonium, 
quarreling, shouting and, during a re- 
cent budget debate, nearly coming to 
blows with Miller supporters. “The 
meetings are a goddam circus,” says 
Miller. 

In a 14-day debate on Miller's pro- 
posed $14 million budget—the first in 
U.M.W. history—the board slashed $2 
million, accusing Miller of deficit spend- 
ing. Miller insists that expenditures will 
be covered by dues collections and in- 
vestment income—and points out that 
the U.M.W. is one of the richest unions 
in the U.S. It has $85 million in assets, 
including ownership of the third largest 
bank in Washington, D.C 

What disturbs Miller most about the 
opposition is its chilling effect on his 
campaign to reform the U.M.W., In four 
years, the curt, pasty-faced Miller, a 22- 
year veteran of the mines and a victim 
of black-lung disease, has accomplished 
a lot. In 1974 he negotiated the richest 
contract in U.M.W. history, providing 
miners a 54% wage-and-benefit increase 
over three years. He has given mem- 
bers the right to elect board members 
and district’ officers, increased the 
union’s safety staff, and lobbied toward 
passage in Congress a bill liberalizing 
compensation for black-lung sufferers 

Now the opposition has sliced away 
one-third of the U.M.W. appropriation 
for organizing and political action. Trbo- 
vich's charge that money is being mis- 
spent touched off a five-month audit of 
U.M.W. books by the Department of La- 
bor. Though it is unfinished, the audit. 
according to department sources, should 
give the union a clean bill of health. The 
allegations, though, are one reason that 
the U.M.W. lost a recent organizing 
drive in Bell County, Ky. Says Miller 
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VICE PRESIDENT TRBOVICH 


“The coal company was handing out 
statements by our own leaders saying 
the union is going bust.” 

The poisoned atmosphere is even re- 
viving the specter of union violence 
Fearing attack, Miller recently gave up 
his Washington home to seclude him- 
self in an apartment in Alexandria, Va 
When traveling into opposition strong- 
holds, he says he packs a Smith & Wes- 
son .38 automatic under his left shoul- 
der. Trbovich says he was clubbed over 
the head recently while entering the 
Burlington Hotel in Washington; in Ha- 
zleton last month, he stayed behind a 
bolted door in an isolated wing of a mo- 
tel. The power struggle will probably not 
be resolved until the next U.M.W. pres- 
idential election in December 1977—un- 
less it is settled by violence first 


CHILE 


Free-Market Travail 


The Chilean coup that overthrew 
Salvador Allende in late 1973 replaced 
one set of economic ideologues with an- 
other. The Marxists who strove for total 
regulation of the economy have been 
succeeded by a group of policymakers 
known as the “Chicago Boys.” Reason 
they ardently embrace the free-market 
teachings of University of Chicago 
Economist Milton Friedman, who vis- 
ited Chile for six days last year to coun- 
sel them. 

Reflecting Friedman's antipathy to 
government intervention in the econo- 
my, Chile has sold many state compa- 
nies to private investors at bargain 
prices. The swollen bureaucracy has 
been slashed drastically to reduce gov- 
ernment spending. Some price controls 
have been lifted. Tariff restrictions are 
gradually being eased, in the hope that 
foreign competition will force local in- 
dustry to become more efficient 

The intent was to throw the econ- 
omy into an ice-cold bath of free com- 
petition—and the result has been to turn 
business blue, Inflation raged at 340% 
last year. Industrial production has fall- 
en so sharply that Chile's total output 
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of goods and services last year was 20% 
below 1974. Unemployment, low dur- 
ing the Allende days of ample govern- 
ment payrolls, is now at least 19% 
Friedman himself does not defend 
the results. Says he: “It’s absurd to 
talk about Chile as if it is an impor- 
tant test of my ideas. I don’t even 
know if they have been carrying out 
my policies.” His colleague Arnold Har- 
berger complains that the Chileans have 
in fact been violating a prime tenet of 
Friedmanism: that a nation’s money 
supply should expand at a steady but 
moderate pace. The Chilean money sup- 
ply jumped 27.5% in this year’s first 
quarter alone. The Chicago Boys re- 
tort that they have cut down as rap- 
idly as they can the rate at which they 
are printing new pesos. Indeed, they 
point out that since prices have been 
shooting up even more rapidly, the 
“real” money supply—discounted for 
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Allende period and the drop in the price 
of copper, Chile’s chief moneymaker, 
from an average of 93¢ per Ib. in 1974 
to a disastrous 56¢ in 1975 (it has since 
recovered to 70¢) 

Pablo Baraona, president of the 
Banco Central, adds a complaint that is 
ironically reminiscent of the Allende pe- 
riod: “Any other country with the eco- 
nomic record and the problems of Chile 
would have received much more assis- 
tance from world organizations.’ Be- 
cause of Chile’s repression of human 
rights, international lenders barely 
agreed to refinance Chile's debt in 1975 
This year Chile claims already to have 
scraped together enough cash in loans 
from various sources, including the ma- 
jor American banks, to meet the $800 
million of interest and principal pay- 
ments it must make on its old debt 
Beams Baraona: “We have re-estab- 
lished our credit worthiness.” 
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HUNGRY FAMILY PICKING THROUGH RUBBISH OUTSIDE A MARKET IN SANTIAGO 
Can a poor, inflation-ridden nation have an unshackled economy? 


inflation—has actually been reduced 

The controversy brings up the deep- 
er question of whether Friedman's the- 
ories are really applicable to a poor 
inflation-ridden country. Says one Chil- 
ean university economist: “In an un- 
derdeveloped country like Chile it is 
less possible to have a_ free-market 
economy than it is in a developed one 
It is a question of size and scale.” It is 
also a question of history: since the 
1930s the government has tightly con- 
trolled key parts of the Chilean econ- 
omy. Prices and wages have tradition- 
ally been set by the government, the 
major industries have long been mo- 
nopolies. Competition, the present Chil- 
ean government is discovering, cannot 
be created overnight 

The Chicago Boys give various rea- 
sons for the economy’s poor perfor- 
mance. Finance Minister Jorge Cauas 
blames factors beyond the government's 
control: the distortions left over from the 
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Santiago Businessman Orlando 
Saenz retorts: “The price of all this cred- 
it worthiness has been overwhelming 
The cut in the standard of living is the 
most disastrous ever experienced. In a 
democracy, this level of unemployment 
and hunger would be unacceptable, but 
here they can get away with it.” 

Despite the fearful repression, peo- 
ple still cautiously complain. In Con- 
chali, a northern district of Santiago, the 
families are decidedly lower middle class 
—taxi drivers, mechanics, seamstresses 
Over the years they had hauled them- 
selves out of poverty. Now unemploy- 
ment and recession have pushed them 
back again. Malnutrition is spreading 

“My husband drives a cab from cur- 
few to curfew,” says one housewife, “but 
still he does not make enough to feed us 
all. In the Allende days, everybody had 
plenty of money, but there were few 
things to buy. Now there’s plenty to buy. 
but nobody has any money.” 
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INVENTIONS 
No Three on a Match? 


As an “ignition source’”—to use the 
pompous term of match makers—noth- 
ing can approach the paper book match 
for ubiquity. Some 25 billion books, rep- 
resenting 500 billion lights, are distrib- 
uted each year, almost always without 
charge to the user (through the stores, 
hotels and vending machine operators 
that buy them in bulk). Match manu- 
facturers also make money selling ad- 
vertising on the book covers. This in- 
dustry has been built with no essential 
change in the product itself since 1911, 
when safer chemicals replaced the poi- 
sonous white phosphorus that had been 
used in the book matches patented in 
1892 by Joshua Pusey. But this fall the 
Diamond Match division of Diamond 
International Corp. (1975 sales: $780 
million) will begin national marketing 
of something new: a match that goes out 
by itself. 

Diamond's new StopLite is coated 
below the tip with a fire-resistant chem- 
ical. It burns for twelve or 15. seconds 
—about long enough to light a cig- 
arette on the second fumbling try—then 
just fizzles out, with no shaking. Of- 
ficials believe it will cut down on the 
10,000 match-related accidents that now 
occur every year, mainly among chil- 
dren, and also reduce the large num- 
ber of fires started in hotels and mo- 
tels by careless smokers. No one can 
count the possible saving of charred 
clothing and blistered fingers among 
the clumsy or absent-minded 

Officials of Diamond, the nation’s 
oldest (founded in 1881) and largest 
match producer, were not motivated 
by altruism. The U.S. Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission has long pressed 
for safer book matches. Diamond's so- 
lution may not light everyone’s met 
aphoric fire: the new match may prove 
to be inadequate for lighting birthday 
cakes, campfires or even pipes. But 
StopLite may reduce to irrelevance the 
old superstition about three on a match, 
which got started during the Boer War 
(a prolonged flame gave the enemy time 
to take aim). Lighting three cigarettes 
from the same StopLite would be not 
just unlucky but almost impossible 














UNBEATABLE PROTECTION 


ZEREX® helps prevent summer 
boilovers—no matter how hot it 
gets. ZEREX helps protect against 
winter freeze-ups—no matter how 
cold it gets. ZEREX protects 
against rust and corrosion every 
day of the year. And now ZEREX 
protects your wallet, too. Clip the 
coupon—right now—and get a 
cool $1.00 back. 
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HERE’S HOW TO GET $1.00 BACK (includes postage) 


|| Fill_in this coupon. Remove foil seal from mouth of gallon jug of 
ZEREX. Encircle price you paid for ZEREX on your dated cash-regis- 
ter receipt. Mail coupon, foil seal and dated cash-register receipt by 
First Class mail to address shown below. For $2.00 refund enclose 











two foil seals and dated cash-register receipt showing purchase 
of two gallons of ZEREX. 

Mail to: ZEREX" REFUND, P.O. BOX 7889, PHILADELPHIA, PA 19101 
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LIMIT: Two refunds ($2.00) per family or address. Offer void where prohibited. taxed or restricted. This 
request form may not be mechanically reproduced and must accompany all refund requests. Offer notes 
may not be a Allow 4 to 6 weeks for refund. Requests for refund must be postmarked no la’ 
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Recently a senior edi i 
tor of Motor Trend maga- AN 
zine leveled this criticism at te A 3 
the three most prestigious er al 
A * 


most expensive domestic 
luxury sedans: ‘Smooth 
they are, handle they don't 
except in the strictest inter 
pretation of the term.” 

In defense of these 
three luxury sedans, it 
should be pointed out that 
the basis for this harsh 
judgment was a bit unfair 

It erroneously presup- eda 
poses that the cars 
‘handle’ in the first 
course they weren't 

In fact, they're merely examples of 

wholly separate school of thought 
that may best be summarized by the 
phrase “‘opulence over everything 
Cars designed primarily for sitting. And 
in that school they excel 

At the Bavarian Motor Works, we 














vere designed to 





ace, which of 





have a different approach to building 
luxury sedans 

It is our contention that, when all is 
said and done, the only thing that 
makes an expensive car worth the 
money is extraordinary performance 
Cars made primarily for driving And tr 
that school we excel 

YOU DRIVE A BMW, 
IT DOES NOT DRIVE YOU 

An automobile writer once de 
scribed driving a rather well-known 
domestic luxury sedan as “’...the ultl- 
mate act of motoring passivity.’ 

And this point is quite central 
to the difference between a BMW 
and the majority of the world's 
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sedans—has been called by the editors 
of Road & Track magazine the most 
refined in-line six in the world.” It is the 
same basic engine that powers the 
BMW race cars that have dominated 
international racing for the past decade 
The techni- | 
cal explanation? | 
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oping extraordinary power from relatively 


mall displacement 


And seven main bearings and twelve 
crankshaft counter-balance weight 
inusual refinements in a luxury sedan 
give the whole operation a turbine-like 





smoothness that never cease 
astound even the experts 
A CAR YOU'RE ABIL 
TROL IS A SAFER CAR 
One drav 








primarily 
must be driven 

And when one drives, inevitably 
| be faced with a situation that 


alls for fast, preci 
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And so—while it is doubtful that 

there 1 car made nger than a 

BMW—while the BMW steel passer ger 


safety cell and computer-determinec 
sorbing ‘‘crush zones” are 


innovative safety features to say the 





east—we propose that even more 
significant are those extraordinary 
handling characteristics that pro 
vide the BMW driver with the 
means and the split second con 


trol to help avoid an accident 
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O'CONNOR & VINCENT IN BABY 


Homeward Bound 


BABY BLUE MARINE 
Directed by JOHN HANCOCK 
Screenplay by STANFORD WHITMORE 


Marion 
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Vincent) wants to be a Marine 
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out of boot camp as a “baby blue.” His 
uniform is taken away and he and his 
fellows-in-disgrace are sent on their way 
in powder-blue fatigues 

It means a lot for Marion to be a Ma 
rine. His father was in the corps. and 
his uniform still fits. The time is 1943 
and a young man’s honor is at stake 
Waiting for an eastbound bus. Marion 
buys a drink for a full-fledged Marine 
Raider, who skull-and-cross- 
bones patch on his sleeve and stares 
fixedly ahead, as if trying to make out 
messages on the liquor bottles. Marion 
listens to the Marine's reminiscences of 
battle. envies all his medals. The Raid 
er is of a rather different frame of mind 
He gets Marion drunk. clobbers him and 
steals the baby blue outfit, leaving his 
own uniform behind. At last Marion gets 
the chance to act like a real Marine 

Baby Blue Marine, sentimental and 
good-natured Marion's 
covery that manhood is not something 
that comes along with rank and ward- 
robe. Working his way home from Cal- 
ifornia to St. Louis, Marion gets as far 
as a small Western town named Bid- 
well. He falls for a young waitress (Glyn 
nis O'Connor) and lets himself become 
Bidwell’s major curiosity, accepting the 
honor and privileges due a Marine 


wears a 


concerns dis- 


who has seen extensive combat duty 

It is a litte difficult to determine 
what Director John Hancock (Bany the 
Drum Slowly) and Scenarist Stanford 
Whitmore had on their minds here 
Hancock re-creates some lovely home- 
front ambience and gets winning per 
formances from Vincent and O'Connor 
Still, to give the movie some resolution 
it is necessary to bring on a trio of Jap- 
anese youths who have run away from 
an internment camp. Their appearance 
triggers the film’s one action sequence 
Marion and most of Bidwell’s male pop 
ulation beat the woods and brave the 
rapids in search of the three boys—a 
slapdash man hunt and a suitably awk 
ward ending for this gangling. occasion- 
ally affecting little movie Jay Cocks 


Some Sweet Notes 


SPARKLE 
Directed by SAM O'STEEN 
Screenplay by JOEL SCHUMACHER 


Imagine a rock-'n’-roll act starting 
out in the late 1950s, a group starring 
three sisters, slightly reminiscent of the 
Supremes. That is the notion behind 
Sparkle, a casually enjoyable excursion 
into the predictable heartbreak and un 
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Massive, concrete arteries: do they 
nourish the city core? Or drown it? 
In pollution, congestion, noise, 


“ vaste! Which? Each is partly true. 
Freeways can waste ich? Each is partly true 


° n freeway does encourage ry e e 
smothera city!” extra traffic. Concentrates it. Attract- city's li e line.” 
ing commuters away from other 
transit systems. And freeways impose 
other costs, too. Building them can 


dislocate families, change neighbor- ." 

hoods, promote urban sprawl, con- : 

centrate noise and pollution, deface bie, 
aprqaenpenrticneesmmneel pape mm skylines. “Freew * many say, eae “a ~— 
; “make a bad problem worse!” > : 
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On the other hand, urban freeways ’ 
facilitate fast, safe, comfortable 
movement around town—door to | 
door—for service vehicles, emer- , ba 

gency vehicles, delivery trucks, taxis, " 

and automobiles. And buses. They 

promote more use of inner-city fa- 

cilities: theaters, cathedrals, mu- 

scums, art galleries, concert halls, Sante 
stores, stadiums. And freeways let 7 Meee Fam 
urban dwellers reach suburban jobs 

—conveniently, quickly—and out- 

lying zoos, parks, golf courses. Free- 

way proponents say the benefits out- 

weigh the drawbacks. 


ts Tepe” scone? 


Which way should we go? 


First, let’s recognize that no one 
mode will solve all a city’s needs. We 
can’t ignore public transportation for 
those who need it: the old, young 
handicapped, poor. The auto-le 
Those who prefer it. In some places 
mass transit means subways or cle- 
vated trains—in most, it means buses 
running on city streets and freeways. 
We must provide those freeways for 
buses and for truckers, commuters, 
service people, business travelers, 
shoppers, tourists—just as we must 
have pipelines and air transport, rail- 
roads and waterways. Each mode 
must be given proper consideration if 
we are to have a well balanced, total 
transportation system. 
Caterpillar machines are used to build 
and maintain transportation facilities 
of all kinds, from roads to airports. 
e a first-class transporta- 
needs all modes. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
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CARA & THOMAS IN SPARKLE 
Unlikely triumphs 


likely triumphs of show biz. Sister (Lon- 
ette McKee) is the eldest. beautiful 
with a fatal instinct for the wrong kind 
of man, Dolores (Dwan Smith) is vague 
ly uneasy about everything. whether it 
is performing or walking down the Har- 
lem streets. Sparkle. the youngest (Irene 
Cara), is the most innocent, and per 
haps the most talented. Under the tu- 
telage of a good fellow named Stix 
(Philip M. Thomas). who loves 
her, Sparkle works her way from a hit 
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CINEMA 


record to a solo spot at Carnegie Hall 

It is all pretty silly. but, against the 
odds. Sparkle is often pleasant and even 
funny. This is no small achievement 
given the generally barbaric level of the 
script. Sam O’Steen. a talented film ed- 
itor (Catch-22, Chinatown) directing his 
first feature, has photographed much of 
the film in close. with the light kept low 
The intimate style is effective. and it 
helps somewhat to disguise budgetary 
limitations. Sparkle was made for lunch 
money, and it shows. What shows more 
prominently, though, is the distinctive 
charm of Actors Thomas, Cara and Me- 
Kee, and the promise of a new director 
who managed things better than could 
realistically have been expected IC. 


Hardly Classical 


MAHLER 
Directed and Written by KEN RUSSELL 


By this ume. Ken Russell should 
have got sick of being told he has gone 
too far. But on he goes, each new movie 
an exercise in further excess. Ma/ler 

which appeared in England two years 
ago but is only now being released in 
the U.S.—is a discombobulated. flatu- 
lent film that bears only a glancing re- 
semblance to the life of the post-Roman- 
lic composer 

Russell made his initial reputation 
as a director with a series of subdued, en- 


terprising biographical films for the BBC 

Song of Summer, a life of Frederick De- 
lius, is still one of the best and most sub- 
Ue things he has done. With 1970's fea- 
ture The Music Lovers. a parboiled 
melodrama about Tchaikovsky, it be- 
came clear that Russell was not inter- 
ested in the fine details of fact. He is 
not much interested in narrative struc- 
ture either, or intellectual or emotional 
consistency, What interests Russell most 
is turmoil, and where there are not suf- 
ficient amounts available in his subject's 
life. he will supply his own. So in Mah- 
ler the composer (Robert Powell) imag- 
ines himself in the midst of a pop fan- 
tasy involving Cosima Wagner. Nazis 
Crosses. Jewish stars and a crimson see- 
saw: this is Russell's representation of 
Mahler's conversion from Judaism to 
Catholicism. The scene—like much of 
the movie—means to be shocking but 
succeeds only in being a little naughty 

Mahler is overripe. hyperbolic. hyster- 
ical, without any of the wit of last year's 
Tommy or the full-tilt craziness of The 
Devils (1971). There are stunning flash- 
es of beauty (Mahler, as a boy, seeing a 
white horse in a midnight forest) and 
true terror (the composer dreaming him- 
self locked in a coffin en route to his 
own cremation). Such scenes are signs 
of genuine talent. The pity is that Rus- 
sell so easily disconnects from his tal- 
ent and works instead out of some dim 
spirit of orgiastic foolishness IC. 
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The New Fellini: Venice on Ice 


‘Tl have made a movie as if in flight 
says Master Film Maker Federico Fel- 
lini, “as if it were a sickness to be got 
through.” Few pictures have been as ea 
gerly awaited as Fellini's Casanova. the 
director's most recent bout with “sick- 
ness, which has lasted nine months, and 
appeared for a while to be terminal. Now 
scheduled for pre-Christmas release in 
the U.S., Casanova managed to survive 
the theft of two reels of early footage; al- 
most identical alternate work prints were 
substituted. Then last December Produc- 
er Alberto Grimaldi canceled Casanova 
in mid-filming, blaming Fellini's extrav- 
agance: $7 million had already been 
spent, roughly two-thirds of the picture 
shot. Fellini sued and a Roman judge 
found that the director had not been 
spendthrift. Production resumed, and last 
week TIME Correspondent Leo Janos vis 
ited the set outside Rome. His report 


Casanova is Fellini's most ambitious 
film in years and his first’ English- 
language picture. It is also evidently a 
chilling, worldly departure from Amar 
cord, last year’s lyrical reminiscence that 
won Fellini his fourth Academy Award 
The new movie is peopled by many of 
the androgynous grotesques that crowd- 
ed his fantasy Saryricon (1969). Fellini 
56. has ensured his film a stormy re 
ception in Italy by comparing the 18th 
century rake-protagonist to the typical 
modern Italian: “He is all shop front, a 
public figure striking attitudes in 
short, a braggart Fascist 

The real Casanova—played 
movie by Donald Sutherland 
intellectual, a gambler and a great Ve 
netian libertine, who seduced and aban- 
doned ladies by the hundreds in his trav 
Europe. His 
usually considered to rank among the 
18th century autobiographies 
Fellini disagrees. He professes to have 
ripped the pages with rage as he read 


in the 
was an 


els across Memoirs are 


classic 


them. “Unfortunately, | had already 
signed to do the film.” he says. “No na 
ture, animals. children. trees. The stron 


zo |turd| roamed the whole of Europe 
and it is as if he never moved from bed 
Shooting Days. Whatever his mis 
givings. the director has lavished on Ca 
sanova extravagant care even by his own 
high standards. At a cost of $10 mil 
lion, Fellini has given full vent to his sur- 
real, picaresque vision of Casanova; he 
has used 500 extras, commissioned 54 
sets by volatile, brilliant Designer Da 
nilo Donati. as well as 3,000 costumes 
and 400 wigs. Nearly 150 shooting days 
have been spent on the sound stages and 
back lots of Rome’s Cinecitta studio 
During the final days of filming, Fel 
lini hunched against a Mitchell camera 
chewing on the ball of his fist as if it 
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HE SHOUTS MOTORE! & THE CAMERAS ROLL 































were an apple core. He was watching 
two young actresses rehearse a scene 
that was not going well. In Italy. the 
sound track of a film is dubbed in later 
so Fellini can direct like a latter-day 
D.W. Griffith. instructing as the cam 
era rolls: “Move toward me. Olimpia 
Pause. Take a deep breath. Look down 
at your hands. Brava! Actress Olimpia 
Carlisi is not acting to the camera. but 
to her director, her Svengali 

Painted Rats. Later. on another set 
the director swung aloft on a crane over 
an indoor water tank to film an enor- 
mous caged seraglio at the edge of a Ven- 
ice canal. “Morore!” he shouted, and the 
cameras rolled. The harem was wild 
with excitement as Casanova's gondola 
glided past. Fellini exhorted the girls 
chosen for the scene to climb their cage 
like monkeys to get a better view. “High- 
er, Fernanda!” he roared through a 
megaphone. “Climb higher and hang 
those lovely boobs of yours through the 
bars.” The girl followed instructions 
hung on precariously and was rewarded . » 
by a blown kiss from “the maestro.” as = . a a 
he is known to his adoring veteran crew SUTHERLAND & LOJODICE DANCE ON ICE 
Fellini is a masterly politician 
roaming the crowded sound 3 
Stage to flirt shamelessly with 
the women and backslap the 
men. Says he: “I am the cap- 
tain of a glorious ocean liner 
My crew and I work together 
to make a big joke of the 
crossing 

But Fellini's penchant for 
detail is no laughing matter 
Filming a Venice canal se- 
quence in an outdoor tank, the 
maestro ordered 200 rats into 
the water. “Stop!” he shouted 
after noticing that half the rats 
were while ‘Paint them 
brown.” His hard-pressed cast- 
ing staff is often given a sketch 
of a type of face he wants and 
ordered off to the back alleys 
of Rome in search of their prey 
For Fellini, the right face is ev 
erything. “I chose Sutherland 
because he is completely alien 
to the conventional idea of Ca- 
sanova—the dark-eyed Italian 
magnetic, raven locks, dark 
skin, the classic Latin lover. He 
reflects my thinking about Ca- 
sanova, of estrangement.’ 

Sutherland’s metamorpho- 
sis Into Casanova begins each 
day with 34 hours of makeup 
application, which supplies 
him with a Romanesque nose 
and jutting jaw (Fellini has 
filmed him almost entirely in 
profile). These details resemble 
those in portraits of the real 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





DIRECTOR FEDERICO FELLINI 
Take a deep breath. 


man. But as usual, Fellini goes further 
Sutherland's scalp has been shaved 
clean for three inches up from the hair- 
line and his eyes lined into a definite 
slant, The result is a highly stylized, al- 
most Kabuki look that conforms amaz- 
ingly to a sketch of Casanova drawn by 
Fellini—who was once a cartoonist 
—months before he met Sutherland 
“Fellini choreographs every move I 
make,” says Sutherland, who had ar- 
rived in Rome with Casanova’s twelve- 
volume Memoirs. “Don't read any 
more,” ordered the director, “I will tell 
you all you need to know.” 

At first, Sutherland bridled at being 
treated like a puppet. “But why resist?” 
he concluded. “The man’s a genius.” 
Says Fellini: “I don’t have problems with 
actors—they have problems with me 
‘Donaldino’ has done very well.” 

Skitter Bed. Tacked to Sutherland's 
dressing-room wall is another Fellini 
cartoon showing the director and his star 
running for their lives, pointing the fin- 
ger of blame at each other, while from 
the clouds, a furious Casanova is bran- 
dishing a sword and screaming at them 
Bastards!” 

Indeed the film is shorn of any sense 
of reality, historical or otherwise 
Though it is hard to draw many con- 
clusions about a movie that is not yet ed- 
ited, Casanova will hardly be a picture 
to recommend to students interested in 
18th century Venice. Fellini likes to pre- 
sent psychic rather than objective real- 
ity. He uses any material—literary, po- 
litical, personal—and bends it to his will 
makes it part of his powerful fantasies 
One cannot imagine his boasting that 
Casanova is a meticulous biographical 
creation. On the contrary he says 
“There is no historical slant, no ideol- 
ogy. There is nothing but shapes in a 
landscape, drawn with a bit of perspec- 
tive but so representative as to be pos- 
itively freezing, hypnotic.” Perhaps. But 
the film does heat up to record what 
may turn out to be some of the wildest 
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sex scenes ever filmed: Casanova and a 
challenger engaging in a copulatory con- 
test, sharing two whores each in a bed 
that crashes and skitters right out of the 
room; Casanova making love to a me- 
chanical doll whose head spins wildly 
at the climactic moment; the rake’s en- 
counter with a worldly nun who is ex 
pert in 39 sexual positions 
Last week Venice glowed eerily un- 
der the chill night sky over Cinecitta stu 
dios as Fellini filmed the movie's final 
scene. On a set as large as a football 
field (cost: $500,000). the city lay frozen 
its Grand Canal solid ice (constructed 
from sheets of white plastic), the Rialto 
Bridge sagging under layers of snow 
The scene represents the dying Casa 


nova’s final thoughts about the city of 


his youth. On signal from the director 
(Go, Donald”), Casanova moves slow- 
ly across the ice, his black cloak fanned 
open by the night wind. He pauses. 
kneels down on the ice, his beaked nose 
like that ofa bird of prey 

Suddenly the mechanical doll (Ital 
ian Ballerina Leda Lojodice) material 
izes before him, and the two dance 
across the ice in a final pirouette to the 
game of life. Watching the scene unfold 
Fellini's assistant director, Gerald Mo- 
rin, smiled softly. “So this is what Fel 
lini thinks it all comes down to—a vac- 
uous man dancing with a mechanical 
doll. Only a middle-aged man growing 
cynical could make such a statement 
How sad. How honest 


The Eternal Return 


If the Manhattan theatergoers who 
are flinging themselves with glad aban 
don upon the recent hit revivals of M) 
Fair Lady and Threepenny Opera think 
they are seeing the rebirth of the na- 
tion's longest-running musicals, they are 
wrong. The record is held by an unpre 
possessing litte Off-Broadway show 
called The Fantasticks, and it does not 
need to be reborn for the simple reason 
that it never died 

Last week The Fantasticks, a win- 
some fantasy by Tom Jones with music 
by Harvey Schmidt, celebrated its 16th 
birthday with the usual flurry of statis- 
tics: 6.668 performances have grossed 
$4.2 million, with a return of $1.5 mil 
lion on a $16,500 investment. Mean- 
while the 140 actors who have _per- 
formed in the musical’s eight roles have 
worn out some 420 costumes and 350 
pairs of shoes. The Sullivan Street Play 
house, the show's home for all these 
years. has gone through two sets of seats 
and had to have the stage floor replaced 
three mes 

Who could have recognized, back in 
May of 1960, such a hardy long-distance 
runner? Certainly not the critics. Wal- 
ter Kerr. writing in the now defunct 
New York /erald Tribune, thought the 
show “a little less than satisfactory.” and 
the Times's Brooks Atkinson found it 

the sort of thing that loses magic the 
longer it endures 
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Alaska Gold 


Katherine Fanning’s Anchorage 
Daily News has a circulation of 15,500, 
a staff of 20 (including the receptionist) 
and an editor-publisher who, until her 
husband died in 1971 and left her in 
command, could have rated herself as 
little more than a cub reporter. The 
morning daily does not have its own 
presses, rarely runs more than 20 pages 
an issue and has long been overshad- 
owed by its afternoon competitor, the 
Times (circ. 45,000). Yet last week Fan- 
ning’s tiny paper edged out some of the 
nation’s leading dailies to win journal- 
ism’s most esteemed award, the Pulit- 
zer gold medal for public service 

The Daily News won its medal for a 
15-part exposé of the rise to wealth and 
power of Alaska Teamsters Union Lo- 
cal 959. In 18 years, the paper discov- 
ered, the local grew from an undistin- 
guished 1,500-member unit to an 
aggressive organization some 23,000 
strong, with tentacles reaching into ev- 
ery aspect of Alaska’s economy. Re- 
warded for their solidarity with high 
wages and a blizzard of benefits, Local 
959’s members include workers on the 
Alaska pipeline, policemen, hospital 
employees, bakers, stevedores, lab tech- 
nicians and clerical workers—or one out 
of every ten working Alaskans 

Fanning and Executive Editor Stan 
Abbott launched the series when they 
began to suspect that the chief local ben- 
eficiary of the pipeline boom was the 
Teamsters. Three newsmen—Howard 
Weaver, Bob Porterfield and Jim Babb 

were assigned full time, leaving only 


PUBLISHER FANNING & REPORTER JIM BABB 





five reporters to cover the rest of the 
news. In the next three months, the trio 
accumulated files on 600 individuals and 
250 union-related corporations 

The reporters did not find evidence 
of widespread corruption, nor did their 
series lead to indictments or inspire gov- 
ernment investigations. “But we uncov- 
ered a dark and murky area,” says Fan- 
ning. “There is an aura of brute strength 
in the Teamster leaders that tends to in- 
spire fear. By making the borders of 
Teamster power more visible, we made 
it easier to contain.” 

The Pulitzer gold medal is some- 
thing of a personal vindication for Fan- 
ning, who has constantly advocated in- 
vestigative reporting by her staff. The 
daughter of a Joliet, Ill, banker, she 
came to Alaska with her three children 
in 1965 after divorcing Marshall Field 
IV, owner of the Chicago Daily News 
and Sun-Times. In 1966 she married 
Lawrence Fanning, a Field editor, but 
instead of settling in Chicago they stayed 
in Anchorage and bought the Dail) 
News for $450,000. Under Kay Fan- 
ning’s guidance, the paper has been 
fighting to reverse a long circulation 
slide and last year signed a money-sav- 
ing joint printing, advertising and cir- 
culation agreement with the Times 

Unchanged, however, is the paper's 
willingness to assume unpopular edito- 
rial positions; it champions gun control 
(anathema in Alaska) and stricter en- 
vironmental protection laws. The Daily 
News generally supports Democrats and 
endorsed George McGovern for Presi- 
dent in 1972. But Fanning does not let 
the paper's politics get in the way of its 
Pulitzer-caliber journalism: her report- 
ers presently are investigating fund-rais- 
ing practices by state Democrats 


Psyched Out 


Every month, Psychology Today 
(circ. 1.1 million) tells Americans all 
they might want to know about sex, psy- 
chosurgery, bio-feedback, insomnia, ul- 
tradian rhythms—indeed the whole gal- 
axy of behavioral phenomena, from 
alienation to Zen. The magazine's suc- 
cess is due largely to its editor in chief 
and resident visionary since 1969, T (for 
nothing) George Harris. He turned a jar- 
gon-pocked and profitless publication 
into a Popular Mechanics of human be- 
havior—eminently readable, visually 
stimulating and worth more than $2 mil- 
lion a year in net profit for its present 
owner, Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., which 
bought the magazine in 1973 

Last week Ziff-Davis confirmed that 
Harris has been fired. Neither side 
would talk openly about the psychic 
trauma, but Harris’ problem seemed to 
be one of style rather than substance. A 
former TIME writer and bureau chief 
and Look senior editor. Kentucky-born, 
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CASHIERED EDITOR T GEORGE HARRIS 
The end of the ultimate sweatshop. 


Yale-educated Harris, 51, was hired by 
Publisher Nicholas Charney in 1968 to 
edit the short-lived Careers Today, and 
soon took over the ailing Psychology To- 
day. Harris stayed on as editor when 
the magazine was sold to Boise Cascade 
in 1969, when it was later sold to Ziff- 
Davis, and even when it was moved last 
year from sunny Del Mar, Calif., where 
its beachside editorial conferences were 
renowned, to Manhattan 

Ping-Pong Table. The magazine 
traveled well (circulation is up 10% since 
the move, advertising pages up 35% so 
far this year), but Harris’ freewheeling 
flamboyance did not. Ziff-Davis, the na- 
tion’s fifth largest magazine publisher 
(Modern Bride, Popular Photography), is 
owned by Chairman William Ziff, 46, 
and run by a button-down battalion of 
26 vice presidents. They winced when 
Harris risked offending liquor advertis- 
ers by publishing a tough cover story 
on drinking: they were displeased when 
he installed a Ping Pong table at the ed- 
itorial offices (Harris paid for it him- 
self), and they were confounded by the 
unregimented atmosphere he relished 
“We have created the ultimate sweat- 
shop, one where we have eliminated the 
difference between work and play,” 
Harris liked to say. (Stormed Ziff when 
he first heard this: “Exploitative non- 
sense. Work is work.”) 

Determined to operate on ils own 
disciplined terms, Ziff-Davis offered 
Harris a raise, a car and a kick upstairs 
to the job of associate publisher—and 
fired him when he refused to ascend 
He is being replaced as editor by Wes- 
ley First, a Ziff-Davis vice president 
Says Harris, who has no immediate 
plans: “The vice presidents couldn't tol- 
erate an editor who was unmanageable 
We have a different set of values.” 
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NEWSWATCH/THOMAS GRIFFITH 


Happy Is Bad, but Heavy Isn’t Good 


Out there in local television land, the 
past two years have seen a proliferation 
of “happy talk news” shows that are a 
demeaning parody of news coverage. In 
studios that look like mod courtrooms, 
people of aggressive charm bounce one- 
liners off each other in ways that triv- 
ialize the news and diminish the raw 
impact of the filmed dead on a Beirut 
street. This is news as spectator sport. 
Confident young women or quippy 
males in tweed jackets review plays, 
films.and concerts they are ill-equipped 
to judge. Joshing between anchor man 
and weatherman makes it hard to re- 
member tomorrow's forecast. The fear 
of boring the viewer makes the discus- 
sion of city budgets and school boards in- 
comprehensible—as they may well have 
been to the “reporter” himself. 

“One of the frightening things that is 
happening in local TV news is that it’s 
becoming successful,” says William 
Leonard, a veteran television newsman 
who is now CBS vice president in Wash- 
ington. As he told a group of Nieman 
Fellows at Harvard recently, local TV 
news used to be “provided grudgingly so 
you wouldn't lose your license.” But the 
amount of news has lately been in- 
creased substantially because news 
shows now often provide half of a sta- 
tion’s revenue, The resulting rivalry for 
ratings and hours reminds Leonard of 
the shoddy newspaper-circulation wars 
earlier in the century. Says he: “The 
stakes are high enough that there is 
grave danger of journalistic consider- 
ations going right out of the window.” 

. 


The good news is that the happy- 
talk news fad is waning: many stations 
are cutting back on their corn. “Its 
only a style, and styles go out of style.” 
says Sam Zelman, whose ABC station 
in Washington has recently hired a 


respected ‘network reporter, David 
Schoumacher, as anchor man. But the 
bad news is that some stations have re- 
placed happy talk with unhappy talk, 
tabloid-style, producing a constant traf- 
ficking in emotions, like closeups of peo- 
ple in pain being lifted into ambulances. 
This nightly distorted accumulation of 
police-beat misfortunes makes any city 
look like a disaster area. Items are tai- 
lored to the attention threshold of the 
least patient viewer. That is what hap- 
pens when entertainment values out- 
weigh news judgment. 

Will entertainment values also pre- 
vail in network news when Barbara 
Walters takes her anchor spot on ABC 
in the fall? Not necessarily. Walters has 
shown herself a strong, no-nonsense in- 
terviewer. At NBC she had the clout to 
summon the powerful, and the assur- 
ance not to be overawed by them; such 
a role would suit her better than merely 
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reading the news. Moreover, on all three 
networks, news is viewed with real re- 
sponsibility. The big three among net- 
work anchor men—Walter Cronkite, 
John Chancellor and Harry Reasoner 
—scorn show-biz gimmickry. At most, 
these personally cheerful fellows can be 
accused of cultivating those reassuring 
mannerisms of gravity and neutrality 
that make them trusted. The news snip- 
pets they read are as soberly chosen as 
they would be on the New York Times 

Many in television are ex-newspa- 
permen and, being aware that an entire 
half-hour newscast would not fill even 
one newspaper page, are apologetic for 
the superficiality and skimpiness of what 
they do. They hope to see network news 
shows extended to a full hour. Perhaps 
they should relax a little: in four min- 
utes a night, they are not going to make 
anyone knowledgeable in Keynesian 
economics. All forms of journalism have 
their own point of satiety. Richard Sal- 
ant, president of CBS News, says that 
Cronkite “has often said, but never 
meant” that he longs to end a broad- 
cast by saying, “For further details. 
read your morning newspaper.” Why 
shouldn't Cronkite mean it? For, of 
course, no one can hope to be well-in- 
formed from television news alone, even 
if many millions in this democracy try 
to be. 

Television people often describe 
their news, defensively, as a supplement 
to print. It is more than that, and print 
purists who feel no need to watch tele- 
vision news regularly are victims of com- 
placent ignorance. They may complain 
that television's brief glimpses of public 
figures emphasize personality over sub- 
stance, which is true; yet, particularly 
in moments of stress, character does 
come through on-screen. By simply 
reading about Jimmy Carter, Ronald 
Reagan or John Connally, would any- 
one have the vivid sense of these men 
that so many Americans now have? This 
is what television news does best. The 
question is whether it should try to do 
more: whether a medium that 
must first satisfy the restless e 
eye is best suited to serving 
the reasoning mind. Can the 
camera-that-talks ever hope 
to be as thorough in putting 
across ideas and issues as the 
printed word. which the un- 
distracted mind can concen- 
trate on? Each to his own best 
role 
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Born. To Victoria Fyodorova Pouy, 
30, Soviet actress who came to the US. 
(TIME, Feb. 10, 1975) to see for the first 
time her ailing natural father, retired 
Rear Admiral Jackson R. Tate, a Mos- 
cow-based naval attaché during World 
War II, and Frederick Pouy, 38, Pan 
American World Airways pilot: their 
first child, a son; in Greenwich, Conn 


. 

Married. Hiroo Onoda, 54, the Jap- 
anese Imperial Army lieutenant who 
continued to wage World War II as a 
lonely guerrilla in the jungles of the Phil- 
ippines until 1974; and Machie Onoki. 
38, a tea ceremony instructress whom 
Onoda met in a Tokyo restaurant, in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, not far from the ranch 
that Onoda now runs. 


. 

Died. Jerome Snyder, 60, self-taught 
illustrator, designer and gourmet; of a 
heart attack after playing his customary 
Sunday touch-football game in Central 
Park; in Manhattan. Snyder became in 
1954 the first art director of SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED, then held the same post at 
Scientific American from 1962 to 1970. 
Meanwhile, he collaborated on a popu- 
lar guide to good cheap restaurants, The 
Underground Gourmet, and on a dining- 
out column for New York magazine 

s 

Died. Ernest A. (Ernie) Nevers, 72. 
thundering Hall of Fame fullback at 
Stanford, an early star for the Duluth Es- 
kimos (1926-27) and Chicago Cardinals 
(1929-31) and holder of the alltime sin- 
gle-game scoring record for professional 
football (40 points): of kidney disease: 
in San Rafael, Calif. Nevers also pitched 
professionally for the St. Louis Browns 
from 1926 to 1928. His coach at Stan- 
ford, Glenn (“Pop”) Warner, once com- 
pared him to the legendary Jim Thorpe 
by saying, “Nevers could do anything 
Thorpe could do, and Ernie always tried 
harder.” 

. 

Died. Alfred Bennett Harbage, 74, 
emeritus professor of English at Har- 
vard and perhaps the nation’s foremost 
Shakespearean scholar; of a heart at- 
tack; in Philadelphia. Editor of the Pel- 
ican edition of Shakespeare's works and 
author of such studies as Shakespeare 
and the Rival Traditions and As They 
Liked It: An Essay on Shakespeare and 
Morality, Harbage was scornful of all 
theorists who argued that Hamlet and 
Macbeth might actually have been writ- 
ten by Sir Francis Bacon, Christopher 
Marlowe or any other pseudonymous 
poet 

. 

Died. Jim Robinson, 86, primordial. 
gutsy jazz trombonist who recorded 
more than 100 albums, many of them 
with Trumpeter Bunk Johnson. starting 
and finishing his career on Bourbon 
Street: of cancer: in New Orleans. 
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Fish and Foul Play 


THE DEEP 
by PETER BENCHLEY 
301 pages. Doubleday. $7.95. 


THE WEST END HORROR 
by NICHOLAS MEYER 
222 pages. Dutton, $7.95. 


Outlandishly successful pop novel 
ists rarely take the money and run 
Against all the nudgings of reason, they 
insist on plunging once more. The crit- 
ical risk is great, of course—reviewers 
and remaindered colleagues are poised 
tocarp. Yet the built-in publicity is there 
waiting for them, and with it, perhaps 
the long-suffering reader 

This year the book trade's hot-stove 
league has throbbed with several ques- 
tions: Can Peter Benchley snatch defeat 
from the Jaws of victory? Will Nicholas 
Meyer's new Holmesian spoofery match 
The Seven-Per-Cent Solution? Answers 
are now available, and they seem to be 
no and yes 

If Benchley was aiming at the same 
primitive cortex he stumbled over in 
Jaws, he missed it. Yet The Deep is a bet- 
ter book—more cleverly plotted, less 
awkward when it ventures on dry land 
David and Gail Sanders spend their 
honeymoon diving for curiosities off the 
coast of Bermuda and scuba right into 
trouble. They uncover a vast cache of 
morphine and opium—medical supplies 
lost when an Army cargo vessel went 
down in 1943. A black mobster on the is- 
land gets wind of their find and threat- 
ens the couple with death—and worse 
—unless they help him get nefarious 
hands on the dope. The Sanderses en- 
list the aid of Treece. a huge Mahican 
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PETER BENCHLEY (LEFT) CONTEMPLATING SUCCESS, NICHOLAS MEYER CONFRONTING THE PUBLIC 


Indian, to help them salvage the booty 
and thwart the Mob. But while they are 
feverishly scooping up drug ampules 
they discover greater treasure: a chest 
of priceless jewelry once intended for the 
mistress of King Philip V of Spain 

Benchley doles out this tale in the 
standard measures of escapist fiction 
ever escalating shocks at predictable in 
tervals. Early on, the effect can be lu- 
dicrous: Will David get stuck in an el- 
evator? Will his wife accidentally drink 
a glass of hydrochloric acid? What is 
the meaning of her mysterious nose- 
bleed? Later the blood flows everywhere 
and the sea is awash with gore: “The 
moray struck, needle teeth fastening on 
the man’s neck, throat convulsing as it 
pulled back toward the hole. Blood bil 
lowed out of the sides of the moray’s 
mouth.” That moray eel, which figures 
in the book's penultimate scene, is un- 
likely to start a craze or appear on T 
shirts. As for The Deep, it is a compe- 
tent pulp adventure jazzed up for jaded 
boys and girls 

Murdered Critic. Nicholas Meyer's 
first literary “discovery’—an unpub- 
lished memoir by Sherlock Holmes’ 
sidekick Dr. Watson—pleased almost 
everyone. The Seven-Per-Cent Solution 
happily accounted for Holmes’ where- 
abouts after he was supposedly drowned 
in the Reichenbach Falls. He was, of 
course, breaking his cocaine habit un- 
der the tutelage of Sigmund Freud. The 
pairing of these two clue masters on one 
case lent Meyer's pastiche a glittering 
patina of ought-to-have-been. Alas, 
Meyer has “found” yet another of Wat- 
son’s tales, and it should not have hap- 
pened to anyone 

The West End Horror seems prom- 
ising at first. The time is 1895, and a the- 
ater critic is found murdered in his Lon- 
don flat. George Bernard Shaw, himself 
an irascible, impecunious critic, interests 
Holmes in the mystery: Which of the 
critic’s legion of enemies did it? To find 
out, Holmes must troop past a parade 
of London theatrical and literary figures 
Oscar Wilde, Gilbert and Sullivan, El- 
len Terry. Henry Irving, Frank Harris, 





Bram Stoker. They make their entranc- 
es and exits like targets in a shooting gal- 
lery; Meyer may do a pretty good Wat- 
son, but he is no match for Wilde 
Noamount of huffing about a “crime 
sO monstrous that it threatened to blot 
the nineteenth century and alter the 
course of history” can disguise Meyer's 
evident lack of interest in the whole af- 
fair. So he, too, falls back on shock 
When the killer is discovered, he is suf- 
fering from a particularly loathsome dis- 
ease. The description of his labored con 
fession is a nasty little piece of sadism 
Curiosity and notoriety being what 
they are, copies of both The Deep and 
The West End Horror may well litter 
many a beach this summer. Such suc- 
cess will no doubt convince publishers 
that when it comes to graphic blood- 
shed and cruelty, the public is insatia- 
ble. And perhaps this is true. Even now, 
a scrivener somewhere may be calcu- 
lating: “Suppose whén Holmes fell into 
that waterfall, he bumped into a man- 
ealing sturgeon...” Paul Gray 


Notable 


HEARING SECRET HARMONIES 
by ANTHONY POWELL 
272 pages. Little, Brown. $7.95. 


Latecomers probably should not be 
admitted during this finale to Anthony 
Powell's twelve-volume A Dance to the 
Music of Time. Or should go back to 
where it all began with A Question of Up- 
bringing in 1951. For Powell is here con- 
cerned with staging effects for the sub- 
scription crowd—“the touching up of 
time-expired sets. reshaping of derelict 
props, updating of old refrains.” 

The time is the tumultuous 1960s 
Favorites from earlier volumes—Dicky 
Umfraville, Jean Duport, Flavia Wise- 
bite—totter back to take bows with Pow- 
ell’s tirelessly ruminative narrator, Nick 
Jenkins. A catharsis of sorts is achieved 
when Kenneth Widmerpool, the dog- 
ged, faintly ridiculous overachiever who 
looms as Powell’s most memorable cre- 
ation, gets a grisly comeuppance. Wid- 
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Did you know there’s a way to STOP 
advertisi ng mail you don’t want? 





You can now get your name 
off -—or on—- advertising 
mailing lists by writing 

the Mail Preference 

Service of the Direct Mail / 
Marketing Association 


Whether you realize it or not, you are 
exposed to over 300 advertising messages per 
day while you watch TV, read newspapers and 
magazines and ride the highways. And there is no 
easy way to “turn off” these messages. 


But if you don’t want to receive advertising mail, 
there’s a simple, effective way to stop most of 
it. Just contact the Direct Mail/Marketing Asso- 
ciation (DMMA), a group of businesses that use 
mail to advertise their products and services, and 
they'll send you a name-removal form. 


Think you want to be taken off mailing lists? 
According to Robert F. DeLay, President of the 
DMMaA, once you’ve returned the name-removal 
form you should notice a substantial decrease in 
the amount of mail advertising you receive. 
“But,” he added, “‘very often people take steps 
to get their names removed from mailing lists, 
objecting to what they consider ‘junk mail.’ But 
then later decide maybe it isn’t so bad after all 
when they consider some of the good offers that 
come through unsolicited third class mail. Such 
as catalogs, new product samples, chances at 
sweepstakes, introductory offers from magazines, 
and coupons that knock a dime or so off prices 
at the supermarket or drugstore.” 


However, for those who decide they still don’t 
want to be bothered by advertising mail, Mr. 
DeLay assures that their names will be removed 
from the lists of many DMMA member com- 
panies who conduct most large-scale mail adver- 





By CELIA WALLACE 


tising campaigns. “It’s just too ex- 
pensive to waste on people who 
don’t want it,” he says. 


MPS also enables you to be added 
to lists. 

If, on the other hand, you feel you 
don’t get your fair share of mail 
offers, the DMMA offers another 
service to get your name on lists 
that will make you a candidate to receive more 
offers in special interest areas such as arts and 
crafts, books, investments, clothing, sports, travel 
and gardening. 


Both services are offered to the public by the 
DMMaA in an effort to make shopping by mail 
more enjoyable. 


If you want to take advantage of either of these 
services offered by the DMMA, simply send the 
coupon below for a free 
application or write 

the association at 6 East 
43rd Street, New York, 
New York 10017. 
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Please send me a Name-Removal Form. 
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DUODECOLOGIST ANTHONY POWELL 
The curve of a false smile. 


merpool renounces his peerage to cavort 
with a satanic cult called Harmony. But 
he is literally run into the ground by 
the cult’s leader—a young, spiritual 
storm trooper named Scorpio Murtlock 

With utmost precision, Powell mea- 
sures the decline of a society in the curve 
of a false smile or the adulterous squeak 
ofa bedspring. He is a writer who should 
be read in bulk, however. Dipped into 
at random, any one of these books can 
seem bland at best. But several together 
reveal rich patterns in the caperings and 
transformations, the pairings and part- 
ings, the exits and reappearances of 
Powell's more than 300 characters. Lat- 
er installments take on the throb of a 
long hangover, pierced occasionally by 
icy glimpses of mortality. Taken as a 
whole, A Dance to the Music of Time 
may well live up to Powell's own de- 
scription of Aubrey’s Brief Lives—‘a 
kind of tapestry of the good and evil 
the ingenuity and the hypocrisy; the ec- 
centricity, the melancholy, and the 
greatness of the English race.’ 


WORLD OF WONDERS 
by ROBERTSON DAVIES 
358 pages. Viking. $8.95. 


Rich in stage magic and other il- 
lusions, World of Wonders admirably 
winds up a trilogy that began in 1970 
with Fifth Business, and continued with 
The Manticore in 1972. The narrative 
circles back to a point decades ago in 
an Ontario hamlet called Deptford, 
when one boy threw a stone-weighted 
snowball at another, who ducked. The 
snowball struck the pregnant wife of the 
town’s Baptist minister. She gave birth 
to a premature infant, then lapsed into 
insanity 

Boy Staunton, the thrower, arro- 
gantly refused to accept responsibility 
but in a town of Deptford’s rectitude 
his guilt was publicly presumed. The boy 
who ducked, Dunston Ramsay, had a 
sense of private blame and carried it 
with him through life, as recounted in 
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TRILOGIST ROBERTSON DAVIES 
The course of a deadly snowball. 


Fifth Business. Staunton remained ar- 
rogant and became rich, but at the age 
of 70 was found in his convertible at 
the bottom of Toronto harbor with a 
stone in his mouth. It was (and here Au- 
thor Davies could be seen peeking from 
the wings, grinning at the reader's as- 


tonishment) the very stone he had 
thrown 60 years before 
The question of who killed Boy 


Staunton was rung out in The Manticore, 
which took Staunton’s alcoholic son 
through psychoanalysis. Now, in World 
of Wonders, a magician named Magnus 
Eisengrim appears, claiming he did it 
Eisengrim is revealed (the author's op- 
era cape swishes through empty air) to 
have been the premature child born on 
that fateful night in Deptford 

Davies is not only Canada’s finest 
active novelist but also one of the most 
gifted and accomplished literary enter- 
tainers now writing in English. He tells 
his apparently outrageous story wryly 
and wisely, by seedily leading his cen- 
tral characters from a Canadian carni- 
val to the London stage, and then toa 
tumultuous mating with a monstrously 
ugly Swiss sphinx named Leis! Vitzipit- 
zli. The people are brilliant talkers 
but when they natter on too long, the 
highly theatrical author causes a gro- 
tesque face to appear at a window, drops 
someone through a trap door or stages 
a preposterous recognition scene. A 
master illusionist himself, Davies well 
deserves a packed house when—on a 
bare stage. out of nowhere, in a puff of 
smoke—he materializes with his next 
book 


NIGHTMARE: THE UNDERSIDE OF THE NIXON 
YEARS 

by J. ANTHONY LUKAS 

626 pages. Viking. $15. 


Powerlessness corrupts. In 1970 
President Richard Nixon felt belea- 
guered by the Democrats, the kids on 
campus who were raising hell over his 
invasion of Cambodia, and by Wash- 


BOOKS 


ington bureaucrats, many of them still 
Kennedy-era holdovers who leaked 
presidential secrets to Nixon’s “ene- 
mies” in the press. It was back then, 
midway through his first term, accord- 
ing to Pulitzer-prizewinning Journalist 
J. Anthony Lukas, that Nixon set out 
to totally demolish his various tormen- 
tors. The result was the pageant of bug- 
gings, break-ins, dirty tricks and dirty 
money that led to Watergate and has 
now preoccupied the U'S. public for so 
long 
That much-worked-over ground is 
Lukas’ subject matter. He gathers his 
moss only from the underside of Nix- 
on’s career. He does not praise the Pres- 
ident’s foreign policy or celebrate his 
kindness to children and dogs. On the 
other hand, he also scrupulously avoids 
the kind of titillating invasion of privacy 
the tears, the booze, the beating of fists 
on the carpet—that Woodward and 
Bernstein trade on in The Final Days 
(Time, March 29). The result is a mas- 
sive, careful encyclopedia that sorts out 
all existing Nixon-era evidence—the 
tapes, hearings. Justice Department 
documents, civil-suit depositions, news- 
paper and magazine accounts—and puts 
them in order for the final judgment of 
a dispassionate reader, or of history it- 
self. The Lukas index alone runs to 45 
pages. In short, the one book to have if 
you're having only one 


THE LAST EUROPEAN WAR: SEPTEMBER 1939 
DECEMBER 1941 

by JOHN LUKACS 

562 pages. Anchor Press/Doubleday 


THE CRUCIAL YEARS: 1939-1941 
by HANSON W. BALDWIN 
499 pages. Harper & Row. $20 


These two books examine the crit- 
ical early years of World War II in ways 
so different that they can be read in suc- 
cession without serious overlap 

Hanson Baldwin, who was for 26 
years military editor of the New York 
Times, has produced a workman-like 
history ideally suited to the generation 
of readers that does not remember the 
war at all. From Chamberlain's “peace 
in our time” through Russia's winter war 
with Finland to the fall of France, the 
German attack on the Soviet Union and 
the early Japanese conquests in the Pa 
cific, Baldwin briskly introduces the 
cast, recounts the action, highlights the 
principal dramas 

Historian-Philosopher Lukacs, by 
contrast, offers an almost Spenglerian 
vision of a civilization in crisis. Crotch- 
ety and idiosyncratic, he seems to have 
swallowed whole libraries of original 
documents in completing his research 
an experience that causes him to de- 
nounce “the cancerous growth of pub- 
lications” as a sign of “civilization near- 
ing its end.” 

His account of the “main events” 
—the first third of the book—is a broad 
but nuanced overview, richly augmented 
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Announcing ConRail. 
A better way to run a railroad. 


On April 1, six struggling railroads became a single, more efficient 
railroad, stretching from Boston to St. Louis. Purpose: to give customers 
first-class service and become a profitable company. 


| hg going to take time. But we've 
got the people, the money, and 
the will to make it work. 

And we've got to make it work. 
A big chunk of America is count- 
ing on us. Our 17,000 miles of track 
cover an area with 100 million peo- 
ple and 55 percent of America’s 
manufacturing plants. 


In business 
to make a profit 


Don’t confuse us with Amtrak—a 
Government-subsidized company 
responsible for intercity passenger 
service. 

ConRail is a for-profit company 
—primarily a freight railroad formed 
from six old railroads: Penn Central, 
Lehigh Valley, Central of New Jer- 
sey, Reading, Erie Lackawanna, and 
Lehigh & Hudson River. (Con Rail, 
under contract to various agencies, 
also provides tracks and operating 
personnel for passenger trains.) 

The $2.1 billion we're getting 
from the Government ( see right ) 
comes as an investment that we are 
legally obligated to pay back. 

We're in business to improve 
service and make a profit. But why 
should we succeed when the six rail- 
roads we took over went bankrupt? 


Old problems 


attacked head on 


The Penn Central and other bank- 
rupts had to watch roadbeds and 
equipment deteriorate for lack of 
money. This slowed service and in- 
creased damage costs. 

They had to absorb losses from 
commuter lines. And from unprofit- 
able freight lines. 


And, in some areas, they didn't 
have enough flexibility in assigning 
employees. 

As you'll see below, the legislation 
that created ConRail specifically at 
tacks each of these problems. 


Billions to improve 
roadbeds and equipment 


In creating ConRail, Congress au- 
thorized the purchase of $2.1 billion 
in ConRail securities. 

We'll use this money (as well 
as more billions from ConRail reve- 
nues) to replace over 4,000,000 ties 
and over 700 miles of track each 
year for the next 10 years. We'll also 
repair freight cars and locomotives 
and, in general, build a better rail- 
road. This will mean fewer damage 
claims, faster freight service — 
and _ increased earnings. 


Unprofitable lines 
no longer a burden 


Some freight lines that can’t be run 
at a profit have been dropped. Oth- 
ers will be kept running if ConRail 
is compensated for the difference 
between revenues and the cost of 
operation. The compensation would 
come from the Government and 
the states that want to keep the 
lines operating. 

A similar arrangement applies 
to commuter lines. 


Support from the unions 


The unions want ConRail to suc- 
ceed, and have already agreed to 
more flexibility in assigning 
employees. 


C, J. Chamberlain, Chairman, 





Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, said, “The interest of the labor 
brotherhoods and the nation will 
be best served if ConRail becomes 
a strong viable company. We in 
labor will do everything we can to 
help ConRail reach that goal.” 


Better service tocustomers 


From Day One, we've had faster 
run-through service. Example: 
we've cut 14 hours off some ship- 
ments from New York to Chicago. 

We've cut the number of people 
that shippers have to deal with— 
from as many as three down to one. 

We've also got a huge data proc- 
essing operation. Which means we 
can tell a customer, within min- 
utes, exactly where his cars are—at 
any time. 


Headed for success 


You never know what whims the 
economy might have up its sleeve. 
But we've got a lot going for us. 
Better use of cars, plus other 
efficiencies, should bring our cost 
savings to about $300 million by 
1980. Basic growth in our freight 
volume should bring us additional 
revenues of $341.5 million by 1985. 
On that basis, our objective is 
to start making a profit by 1980. 
We aren't promising miracles. 
We can’t offset decades of neglect 
overnight. 
But we have got a better way to 
run a railroad. 


ConRail 


Consolidated Rai! Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa 
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with long footnotes often gleaned from 
eyewitness accounts of the events. 
Thereafter, Lukacs concentrates on the 
politics and ideas of the warring peo- 
ples. His section on the ferocity of na- 
tionalistic religion is horrifying: in the 
summer of 1941, he reports, some 100,- 
000 Serbian Jews and Orthodox Chris- 
lians were massacred by the Catholic 
Croats—who were often urged on by 
their priests. He notices small amusing 
details too. Discussing the prewar Amer- 
icanization of Europe, he notes that one 
1940 German Luftwaffe ace named his 
Messerschmitt “Mickey Mouse.” 

Lukacs—who was a teen-ager liv- 
ing in Hungary when the war began 
—also evokes what many have forgot- 
ten: how enthusiastically, even ecstat- 
ically, many people of Middle Europe 
welcomed Hitler at the time. Hitler, in- 
sists Lukacs, was some kind of genius, 
though a genius stoked almost solely by 
hate 

In a provocative ending, Lukacs, in 
disagreement with most historians, 
takes seriously the informal attempts by 
Nazi Germany to negotiate the exile of 
Europe's Jews to America. He suggests 
that only when that possibility had been 
closed off by U.S. entry into the war was 
a Gestapo plan for extermination adopt- 
ed. This interpretation ignores Hitler's 
earlier and often stated intentions re- 
garding the fate of the Jews. But its ec- 
centricity does not make any less chill- 
ing Lukacs’ corollary point. Only the 
horror of the Holocaust made anti- 
Semitism impossible. Feeling against 
the Jews was so rife that had they mere- 
ly been exiled, many people in Europe 
might well have come to embrace the 
Fihrer’s Third Reich willingly, racism 
and all 
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A HUNGRY CHILD FORAGING IN STUBBLE FOR FOOD DURING THE DISASTROUS DROUGHT THAT 


Forecast: Famine? 


Central Intelligence Agency 
“spooks” and analysts spend much of 
their time trying to learn about arma- 
ments in Africa, intrigues in Asia and 
other possible threats to U.S. security 
But now the agency is concerning itself 
with another potential danger: a chang- 
ing climate. In a report released last 
week, the CIA concluded the earth has 
entered a period of adverse weather that 
is already reducing food production and 
causing major economic problems 
throughout the world. The report warns 
that a changing climate could cause se- 
rious upheavals as famine-stricken na- 
tions seek—if necessary at the expense 
of their neighbors—to assure themselves 
of necessary food supplies. 

The CIA's forecast is largely based 
on studies conducted over the past sev- 
eral years by climatologists at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. They project that 
the world’s climate, which for several 
decades had been ideal for agriculture, 
is returning to the conditions that ex- 
isted from 1600 to 1850. That period was 
a “Little Ice Age” characterized by low- 
er temperatures, shorter growing sea- 
sons and periods of famine. 

Drought-Prone. There is ample ev- 
idence, the CIA report contends, that the 
new era is already under way. In the 
early “60s crop failures hit India and 
Central Asia, causing major economic 
and political changes. India had to im- 
port massive quantities of U.S. grain, 
and poor farm yields in the Soviet Union 
undermined the power of Premier Ni- 
kita Khrushchev and contributed to his 
downfall. The Soviets also suffered ag- 
ricultural disasters in 1972 and 1974 
The drought-prone countries of sub-Sa- 
haran Africa have not yet recovered 
from a recent six-year period of little or 
no rain. Rice shortages hit Asia in 1974, 
while the vital monsoon rains came late 
to India. In 1974, after a bumper 1973 
crop, excessive rain in the spring, 
summer drought and early frost caused 
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a decline in the US. wheat crop. 

Based on the Wisconsin studies, the 
CIA report concludes that a return to the 
conditions that prevailed during the Lit- 
Ue Ice Age would reduce the frequency 
of India’s monsoons and cause droughts 
on the subcontinent as often as every 
four years. This climatic change would 
also cause major crop failures and fam- 
ine every five years in China and loss of 
the Soviet Union's wheat fields in Ka- 
zakhstan. Cooler temperatures could 
also cut crop production in Canada, as 
well as Northern Europe. 

Some climatologists dispute whether 
there is, in fact, a cooling trend; they 
foresee instead a worldwide warming 
trend that could melt polar ice and raise 
the level of the oceans and possibly in- 
undate coastal cities. But whatever their 
feelings about long-term trends, scien- 
tists generally agree that the world’s cli- 
mate is entering a period of more wide- 
ly varying conditions that will make 
planning for agricultural production dif- 
ficult, The experts are also worried about 
the impact of man-made pollution, 
which makes predictions based on his- 
torical weather cycles less reliable. “If 
humans interfere, we cannot say for sure 
that the climate will become worse,” 
says Stephen Schneider, deputy head of 
the climate project at the National Cen- 
ter for Atmospheric Research in Boul- 
der, Colo. “But it could be different, and 
different is likely to be worse because it 
is so unpredictable.” 

Schneider argues that the Federal 
Government should reverse its present 
policy against stockpiling and start 
building up reserves of food. His concern 
was echoed last week by other scientists 
and officials who testified before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on the 
impact of world environment on foreign 
policy. Said Russell Train, director of 
the Environmental Protection Agency: 
“The stresses generated in a hungry 
world will not stop at our borders. We 
are part of an interdependent world.” 
Should there be major agricultural disas- 
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ters in the US., Asia and the Soviet 
Union, warned Stanford University Bi- 
ologist Paul Ehrlich, “our problems of 
foreign policy will quickly be converted 
into problems of military policy.” 


Diamonds Are Forever 


Can auto-happy Californians be 
coaxed out of their cars? If Donald 
Burns’ experience is any indication, the 
answer appears to be no. In an effort 
to cut down on gas consumption and 
air pollution, Burns, who is California's 
secretary of business and transportation, 
instituted a “disincentive” plan on 
March 15 aimed at frustrating Los An- 
geles-area motorists into leaving their 
cars at home. Two lanes—one in each 
direction—of the busy Santa Monica 
Freeway were marked with diamond- 
shaped signs and set aside for buses 
and cars carrying three or more peo- 
ple during the morning and evening 
rush hours. All other vehicles were 
kept to the slower-moving lanes. Pur- 
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normal seat. scheel seat. 


the auto seat 
for people 
with back 
problems. 
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pose of the plan: to persuade Califor 
nians to form car pools or to use Los 
Angeles’ regional commuter bus system 

Instead of meekly abandoning their 
automobiles, however. many motorists 
simply forsook the freeway, jamming 
adjacent streets, increasing average 
commuting times by as much as 20° 
and raising the accident rate by 10% 
Others ignored the diamond signs and 
used the restricted lanes whenever pa 
trol cars were out of sight. Students and 
the unemployed gathered at access 
ramps; they offered themselves as pas- 
sengers at a dollar a head for cars with 
fewer than three occupants. The buses 
meanwhile, ran virtually empty. Of the 
90.000 free-ride tickets distributed by 
the Southern California Rapid Transit 
District to lure new riders during the first 
two weeks of April, only 315 were used 

Bus and car-pool usage has in 
creased since the first chaotic day of the 
plan. But many Californians are con- 
vinced that the diamond-lane plan is a 
disaster, and several Los Angeles—area 
officials have attempted to repeal or 
modify the program. The California de 
partment of transportation seems deter 
mined to prove that the diamonds are 
forever. The department proudly claims 
that it now takes at least two minutes less 
to drive 12.5 miles of freeway than it did 
before mid-March. California motorists 
concede that this may be true. But they 
point out that it now takes longer than 
ever to get onto the freeway and into the 
lanes 


Bad News for Polluters 


After four months of deliberation, a 
federal grand jury last week took action 
in Virginia’s notorious Kepone scandal 
in which 70 people involved in the pro 
duction of the pesticide were poisoned 
and the James River was polluted by 
the substance (TIME, Feb. 2). In what 
may well prove to be a landmark ac 
tion, the jury indicted a chemical com 
pany. the owners of another chemical 
firm and the city of Hopewell, Va., on a 
record number of charges of violating 
federal antipollution laws 

Allied Chemical Corp., which devel- 
oped and produced Kepone and later 
subcontracted its manufacture to a 
Hopewell firm called Life Science Prod 
ucts Co., was charged with 940 counts 
of discharging the chemical into the riv 
er. It was also charged with a single 
count of felonious conspiracy to circum 
vent Environmental Protection Agency 
regulations. Life Science and its two 
owners, Virgil Hundtofte and William 
Moore Jr., were charged with 153 counts 
of polluting the river. The town of Hope- 
well was named in three counts for dis 
charging Kepone through its sewage 
treatment plant and for failing to inform 
the EPA. If convicted on all counts, Life 
Science, Hundtofte and Moore could be 
fined some $3.8 million, the city of 
Hopewell $3.9 million and Allied Chem- 
ical $17 million 
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